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Tue Cumberland and Westmorland Archzo- 
logical Society are appealing for funds to 
enable the work of excavating the Roman 
Fort at Ambleside to be carried on. It is 
estimated that about £250 to £300 ought 
to be spent in 1914, and £100 or £200 
later to bring the site into condition 
and let it remain permanently open as an 
interesting and educational field-museum, 
showing the form and contents of a Roman 
station on ground easily accessible for all 
visitors to the Lake District. The first report 
on the result of the investigations states that 
the fort was evidently part of the Roman 
system of frontier defence. The pottery 
found begins with Hadrian (a.p. 117-138), 
and goes down to the middle of the fourth 
century. ‘The conclusions of a month’s 
work,” the report ends, “must necessarily 
be tentative and in need of correction or 
confirmation by the work of future seasons. 
One thing, however, has been clearly demon- 
strated—that the site is worth exploring 
thoroughly.” 


A ducking or cucking stool was sold at 
Christie’s on December 2. The article was 
in the collection of furniture belonging to 
the late Mr. Walter Behrens, of Fallowfield, 
Manchester. The chair is made of oak, 
with panel back, supported on five plain 
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legs. It was secured by Mr. Albert Amor for 
28 guineas. It was formerly at Old Glos- 
sop Hall, Derbyshire. Another noteworthy 
article in the Behrens sale was a remarkable 
Jacobean oak side-table, which was run up 
to the high figure of 1,000 guineas before 
Mr. Letts acquired it. It is 9 feet long, 
with an elaborately carved frieze and carved 
tapering baluster legs, and the initials “G. V., 
E. V., 1618,” and was until towards the end 
of the nineteenth century in the possession 
of the Unsworth family at Goshen, near 
Bury, Lancashire, among the oldest tenants 
of the Earls of Derby. The total for the 
sale was £6,437 Is. 
t 

Some other recent sale items of interest may 
be noted here. Six panels of early Flemish 
tapestries of various sizes and _ subjects 
appeared at the sale at “St. “Mary’s,” 
Bramber, Sussex, which occupied Messrs. 
Harrods all the first week of December, and 
were keenly competed for. From a first 
bid of £1,000 they were run up to £1,550. 
An antique Persian carpet realized £80, 
another £70, and an Elizabethan tapestry 
frieze, “Scenes from the Chase,” in two 


panels, £70. 


% 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson were selling old 
English, Chinese, and Continental porcelain 
and objects of art on November 28. 4 
curiosity in the sale was a fifteenth century 
English astrolabe planisphere, probably the 
only known specimen of English make, The 
engraved stereographic projections of the 
sphere on the brass discs are for Berwick, 
Newcastle, York, Nottingham, Oxford, and 
Dover. Except for the modern rewle and 
label the instrument is in its original condi- 
tion, and it was described in a paper read 
before the Society of Antiquaries in 1890 by 
Chancellor Fergusson. The suggestion was 
made in the catalogue that this particular 
astrolabe passed through the hands of 
Chaucer, who wrote a short treatise on the 
subject for the use of his son. It was sold 
for £49 78. (Rochelle Thomas). 
& 


At Messrs. Christie's, porcelain was being 
sold on December 4 from the properties 
of the late Mr. Richard Duppa,Lloyd, Sir 
Charles Rugge-Price, and Mr. F. H, Booth. 
A 
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In the first of these a pair of eggshell plates, 
8% inches diameter, Yung-Ching, made 
#162 15s. (Cox), and an old Worcester tea- 
service £105 (H. J. Simmons). An old 
Worcester jug, 8 inches high, in the second, 
brought £99 15s. (Stoner); and from the 
collection of Mr. Booth, which is sold owing 
to the death of Lady Gifford, of Bourne 
Stream, Wotton-under-Edge, a pair of famille- 
verte oviform vases, 9} inches high, Kang- 
He, passed at £157 10s. (Liberty); a pair 
of famille-verte bowls, 12 inches diameter, 
Kang-He, at £147 (Larkin); and a pair of 
deep bowls and covers, 8} inches high, 
8? inches diameter, Kang-He, at £120 155. 
(Huggins). 


At the Aynard sale in Paris no less than 
4,43,574 was realized in one day—Decem- 
ber 4. This sum was largely accounted for 
by the tapestries sold. ‘‘Three of these,” 
said the Paris correspondent of the Morning 
Post, December 5, “ were bought by the City 
of Paris for the Petit Palais. They are 
fifteenth century Flemish, and illustrate the 
history of Alexander as related in the romance 
of Lambert le Tors in the thirteenth century, 
and were collated by M. Aynard. The first 
and largest, which is more widely known than 
the others through being at the Exhibition 
of the French Primitives in 1904, was esti- 
mated at £6,000, and was acquired for 
44,480; the second brought £2,760, after 
being estimated at £1,600; and the third, 
considerably smaller, £860. A_ tapestry 
woven in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, representing the nativity, was esti- 
mated at £3,200, and was bought by 
Madame Herriot for £4,000. The most 
sensational price of the day, however, was 
that of £3,060 for a Persian carpet of the 
sixteenth century, 9 feet by 4 feet; the 
estimated price for this was £2,000. The 
furniture included a sofa and eight chairs 
(Lot 329), which were estimated at £4,000, 
but were acquired by M. Gradt for 4 3,329; 
and the following ‘Lot,’ a sofa and two 
fauteuils of the Regency period, brought 
41,120, after being estimated at £1,600. 


fe 
Miss L. A. M. Pynsent, of Rome, writes: 
“The discovery of another Greek tomb on 
September 5, in Ancona, is of special impor- 


tance, on account of its own richness and 
that of its contents. Ancona had already a 
large collection of the kind, but this example 
exhibits another side of the life of Greek 
Ancona. Its finding was the consequence 
of the great levelling going on in the Corso 
Tripoli, formerly the Strada Santa Mar- 
gherita. It is one of many such tombs 
formed of great flags of ¢zfo, and was found 
about two metres below the level of the 
ground. Unfortunately the rich and various 
contents have suffered through the filtration 
of water, which, for the greater part of the 
year, has lain stagnant around it. There are 
three silver vases : one a large cup, decorated 
round the edge with a chiselled wreath, un- 
fortunately broken at the bottom ; a small 
vase of oval form and an oblique edge, 
pinched at the neck; and another small 
vase in the form of a chalice with a small 
foot. Around the bottom of the last named 
is an inscription in Greek characters of a 
very suggestive nature, which gives an 
idea of the Hellenistic spirit which animated 
society and Grecian life at that period. On 
the little vase was found a conical cover of 
white majolica, painted—probably a produc- 
tion of Alexandrian manufacture, and con- 
sequently extremely rare. This object, as 
far as material goes, is a pair with another 
little cup, also of white majolica, with 
decorations of yellow flowers on the upper 
edge, of great value too, although broken at 
the edge. On the surfaces are painted two 
concentric lines, and a Greek girl bearing on 
her head a basket. Of majolica there is the 
little head of a dog or wolf with open jaws, 
also in fragments. Near the feet of the dead 
man were a large armlet of bronze bars with 
fluting ending in a lion’s head; a bronze 
lamp with its cover ; the remains of a bone 
coffer; a handle with the head of a swan 
in bas-relief ; and another fragment with the 
claw of a lion or dog; besides a cup of 
variegated glass of a most beautiful trans- 
parency—one of the most beautiful ever 
found in a tomb in Ancona. There are 
also two iron combs and some terracotta 
vases of the greatest delicacy, and an enor- 
mous oil-jar of very characteristic make, the 
largest ever found heretofore in a Greek 
tomb; a bronze quadrangular little lance, 
sharpened to a point—perhaps an instru- 
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ment for cleaning nails; a fragment of a 
bronze ring, and another ring of thick sheet- 
lead ; four buttons of coloured glass and a 
semi-uncial republican asse, much corroded 
but important as giving the chronology of 
the tomb.” 


+ + ¢ 
Professor Haverfield and Dr. George Mac- 
donald attended a meeting of the Society for 
the Promotion of Roman Studies on Decem- 
ber 9, and read papers, with lantern illustrations, 
on “Some Recent Discoveries in Roman Scot- 
land.” The meeting was held in the rooms of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Sir A. Geikie in the 
chair. Professor Haverfield said that north of 
the district permanently or semi-permanently 
occupied by the Romans in Scotland—a 
district whose northern point was a little 
beyond the town of Perth—there were large 
earthworks which seemed to be of Roman 
origin. He had long wanted to explore 
them, and last summer he joined Dr. Mac- 
donald in the enterprise, that gentleman 
having not only the same desire, but funds 
to pay for excavations. They chose a 
distant earthwork in Aberdeenshire, and 
found that it had been a temporary Roman 
camp for the accommodation of about 
10,000 men. So it appeared that the scope 
of the Roman operations in Scotland was 
much greater than had hitherto been sup- 
posed. The area of the camp was 120 acres, 
and the excavations were confined to the 
western end. Apart from a piece of ex- 
tremely corroded iron, the only traces of 
occupation revealed were marks of burnt 
soil, but ramparts and gates with their 
traverses were quite clear. He hoped that 


Dr. Macdonald and himself would be able 
to continue their investigations. They might 
at least discover something which would tell 
whether this advance into a distant part of 
Scotland belonged to the time of Agricola 
or of Severus. 





Dr. Macdonald described his investigations 
into the line followed by the wall which 
Antoninus built between the Forth and the 
Clyde. He said that he had found proof of 
the correctness of the view that the western 
end of this defence touched the Clyde at 
Old Kilpatrick, between Glasgow and Dum- 
barton, but he had not yet fixed the position 





of the terminal fort which must have stood 
there. At the eastern extremity of the wall 
the investigations had not advanced far 
enough to permit a detailed statement to be 
made, but an important gap in the plan of 
the wall had been completely filled up by 
discoveries within the grounds of Cawdor 
House. 


+ + & 
We take the following note from the Daily 
Telegraph, November 24: “Expert thieves 
have made a raid on the neolithic section of 
the Blackmore Museum at Salisbury, and 
abstracted from a show-case six rare and 
valuable New Zealand jade stone curios. In 
place of the genuine articles the thieves 
substituted plaster of Paris casts, so skilfully 
made and coloured as to deceive any but 
experts. A short time ago the curator of the 
museum died, and it is supposed that the 
thieves took advantage of the interim before 
another curator was appointed to carry out a 
well-conceived plan. The operation must 
have necessitated several visits to the museum. 
The case was forced open with a jemmy, 
moulds of the exhibits taken in clay or 
plasticine, casts made from the moulds, and 
then the casts placed in the case so carefully 
that the thieves calculated, rightly, that some 
time would elapse before the fraud was dis- 
covered. Another case containing a unique 
specimen of a jade axe with a curiously 
wrought handle was also tampered with, but 
apparently there was not sufficient time to 
complete the operation. The missing curios 
are a jade meri, four jade Tiki images, and a 
jadeite axe. The material, green jade, 
highly polished, represents an intrinsic value 
of about £100, but the artistic value is, of 
course, much greater. There is a ready 
demand for these relics of the Neolithic Age 
in New Zealand, where they were originally 
made, and information of the robbery has 
been given to the New Zealand Government.” 


+ & ¢& 
In a paper by Dr. A P. Laurie, Mr. W. F. P. 
McLintock, and Mr. F. D. Miles, read before 
the Royal Society on December 4, the authors 
described the results of a research undertaken 
to decide the conditions under which the 
blue manufactured and used in Egypt from 
the fourth dynasty to classical times was 
produced. They confirmed the conclusion 
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reached by Fouqué that the blue was a Knossos, giving evidence of the relations 
double silicate consisting principally of between Egypt and Crete, and it seemed to 
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THE GATEHOUSE, NORTHBOROUGH MANOR HOUSE, 



















calcium and copper, but in which these have been the universal blue throughout the 
metals could be partially replaced by alkalies. Roman Empire. Samples of it had been 
The pigment was found at the Palace of found at Viriconium in Shropshire, and the 
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secret of making it was evidently lost between 
200 and 7oo A.D. The authors showed a 
large specimen that they had prepared. 


The Architect of November 21 had an 
interesting note on “Two Fourteenth- 
«century Manor Houses,” accompanied by 


back to the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and although not so large as formerly it still 
retains sufficient of its ancient features to 
enable the expert to conjure up its original 
appearance. The gatehouse, of which we 
give an illustration, has lost its upper 
chamber, and the range of stabling on the 





ENTRANCE PORCH, NORTHBOROUGH MANOR HOUSE. 


five charming illustrations, three of which we 
are very kindly allowed to reproduce in these 
pages. Northborough and Woodcroft Manor 
Houses both stand on the verge of Fenland. 
The first, says the writer in our contemporary, 
“stands at the southern entrance to the 
village of Northborough, the gatehouse 
abutting upon the Lincoln Road. It dates 


right was erected in the reign of Charles I. 
The main gateway gives access to a quad- 
rangle, on the southern side of which appears 
the manor house, and on the northern the 
gatehouse and stabling already referred to. 
Any buildings there may have been on the 
east and west sides of the courtyard have 
disappeared.” 
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Inside, ‘‘ the doors of the screen remain, and time. In 1564 this manor house came into 
these are richly ornamented with crockets the hands of the Claypoles, one of whom 





WOODCROFT CASTLE OR MANOR HOUSE (temp. EDWARD I.). 





and the ibell-flower. Entrance to the house married Elizabeth, the favourite daughter of 
is gained through a porch of Henry VII.’s Cromwell. The Protector, with his Ironsides, 
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was a frequent visitor at the manor house, 
the latter being quartered in the gatehouse. 
This fact accounts for the local name applied 
to the manor house, viz., ‘Cromwell’s Castle.’ 
His daughter Elizabeth and his wife both 
died at Northborough, the former being 
buried in Westminster- Abbey, and the latter 
in the village church.” 
de 


The other house is usually known as 
Woodcroft Castle, but it is really “ an excel- 
lent example of a manor house of the time of 
Edward I., and it does not appear to have 
been designed as a place of strength. The 
house is on the outskirts of the village of 
Helpston, at a distance of about three 
miles from Northborough. There is a station 
on the Midland Railway at Helpston, which 
is the most convenient for a visit to both the 
manor houses referred to in this note. As 
will be seen from the illustrations repro- 
duced, Woodcroft still retains its moat.” 


Broken pieces of Roman pottery and frag- 
ments of Roman glass have been brought to 
light in the course of making a new bowling- 
green near Sedgeford, Norfolk, the residence 
of Mr. Holcombe Ingleby, M.P. 


During alterations to Cromwell House, the 
site of the birthplace of Oliver Cromwell, 
at Huntingdon, some interesting remains of 
an old friary which once existed there have 
been discovered. The remains include the 
base of a wall with parts of two doorways. 
The foundations of a large chimney stack 
have been found, and in one hearth ashes 
still remained. The house is believed to 
have been founded by the Augustinian Friars 
shortly before 1285. 


The annual Huxley Memorial Lecture of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute was delivered 
on November 14, by Professor W. J. Sollas, 
upon the subject of Paviland Cave. ‘The 
Cave of Paviland, which opens on the face 
of a steep limestone cave about a mile east 
of Rhossili, on the coast of Gower (Wales), 
provided an almost ideal hunting lodge to 
Paleolithic man. The discovery by Buck- 
land, in the kitchen midden which forms its 
floor, of a painted skeleton long known as 
the ‘“‘Red Lady,” rendered it famous. 


Recent investigation has shown that this 
skeleton is the remains of a man belonging 
to the tall Cr6-Magnon race, which occupied 
the greater part of habitable Europe in the 
Aurignacian Age (Upper Paleolithic). The 
bones of the animals, most of them extinct, 
found in the cave are in agreement with this 
conclusion. The associated implements are 
also Aurignacian. Paviland Cave is thus 
the most westerly outpost of the Cré-Magnon 
race, and at the same time the first Aurig- 
nacian station yet discovered in Britain. At 
the conclusion of the lecture the President 
presented Professor Sollas with the Huxley 
memorial medal for 1913. 
& 


The new Gwent and Morgannwg Anti- 
quarian Society, which takes Glamorgan and 
Monmouthshire for its field of work, has 
made a successful start, after considerable 
controversy as to the name. It is? now fully 
organized and has already made several 
excursions. It has about sixty members, 


‘I 

That well known Kingston antiquary Dr. 
W. E. St. L. Finny has been writing in the 
Surrey Comet in defence of the claim of 
the venerated stone preserved at Kingston to 
be the stone on which Saxon kings were 
crowned. He shewed by the evidence of 
The Ambulator, the sixth edition of which 
was published in 1793, that the coronation 
stone was then preserved on consecrated 
ground, “ beside the site of the chapel (which 
fell down in 1730) in which the figures of 
the Saxon kings who were crowned at 
Kingston had been preserved, the chapel 
being the ‘church’ which is mentioned in 
Domesday as being already there in 1086.” 
The stone was preserved—and Dr. Finny 
emphasises the point—‘‘on the very spot 
where one might expect to find it, because 
of its undisputed tradition that it was the 
Anglo-Saxon Coronation Stone.” 


A local geologist entered the lists to show 
that the heretics had some reason for their 
incredulity about the stone, and told of 
many Sarsen stones put to various uses, as 
mounting-stones and so on, im various parts 
of the country. Dr. Finny replied by giving 
examples of other stones used as crowning- 
stones in Ireland and Scotland and on the 
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Continent, and said that if the presence of 
Sarsen stones without any tradition attached 
to them is to be used ‘‘as an argument 
against our Coronation Stone’s tradition, 
then, conversely, if I can shew that other 
stones which undoubtedly were used for 
coronation purposes stood besides churches 
. . . then this may be taken as an argument 
that there is nothing unusual in the tradition 
of our Coronation Stone.” Accordingly, 
Dr. Finny shewed the use in Ireland of 
crowning stones, on which were imprinted 
“‘the measure of their captain’s foot”; and 
that of such stones at least one remains to 
this day, “the famous Rock of Doon,” at 
Kilmacrenan. Dr. Finny shewed by other 
evidences that this custom was not confined 
to Ireland, but that there were similar 
customs in the Hebrides, and that there are 
many “crowning stones and crowning 
towns,” in other parts of Europe. He 
appealed also to Bible lore: to Abimelech 
who, when elevated to royal dignity, was made 
King by “ the Pillar,” that was in Shechem. 


Dr. Finny maintained that “all this goes to 
shew that the tradition that a stone was used at 
the Saxon coronations is a reasonable one,” 
and he claimed that we are entitled to accept 
the tradition about the Kingston stone until 
some evidence is produced that “the stone 
preserved by the Kingston Chapel of the Coro- 
nation” was not the stone soused. This last 
is rather a feeble argument, for it is futile to 
call upon an opponent to prove a negative. 
We quite agree with Dr. Finny, however, that 
the tradition is reasonable, though the claim 
made on behalf of the stone is far from being 
capable of complete proof, and in the absence 
of any good reason to the contrary, may well 
continue to be accepted. 


We are glad to see signs of strong local feel- 
ing against the proposed interference with 
the Lady Chapel in Christchurch Priory 
Church. The late Captain Shute bequeathed 
about £5,600 for the purpose of restoring, 
decorating and adorning the chapel. This 
bequest was accepted by the Vicar and 
Churchwardens without in any way consult- 
ing the inhabitants of Christchurch. At a 
meeting in November of the Archeological 
Section of the Bournemouth Natural Science 


Society, Mr. George Brownen spoke forcibly 
against the proposed work, and moved a 
resolution, which was carried, with a few dis- 
sentients. In the discussion which followed 
one speaker, whose name it would be unkind 
to give, was foolish enough to say that “ the 
best modern glass was quite as good as or 
better than the old glass.” Mr. Herbert 
Druitt spoke very effectively against the 
proposed work. He pointed out that the 
chapel required no restoration, and that 
modern decoration and adornment could 
only spoil it. ‘In the last four and a half 
years,” said Mr. Druitt, “a sum of over 
£7,000 has been spent in various restorations, 
including the repair by Sir Thomas Jackson 
of the Lady Chapel vaulting. I feel sure, 
had there been anything else which could 
have been considered in the least desirable, 
the architect and builders would have pointed 
itout. The church has had more than enough 
restoration in late years to last a very long 
time, and what it wants is a complete rest from 
restoration.” We earnestly trust that it will 


get it. 


Knole, Sevenoaks. 


By Sir EDWARD BRABROOK. C.B., Dir.S.A. 
‘ccshdliliaaaaaaiie 
"SHE history of the beautiful domain 
iam of Knole is not a long or com- 
| plicated one. In 1450 it was the 
~ residence of Sir James de Fynes, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Kent, the Lord Say 
whom Jack Cade and his rabble beheaded, 
when, according to Shakespeare, Jack Cade 
addressed him as: “Thou Say, thou serge, 
nay thou buckram lord! . Thou hast 
most traitorously corrupted the youth of the 
realm in erecting a grammar school.” 
Lord Say, in his answer, spoke up well for 
his and their native county : 
Kent, in the commentaries Czesar writ, 
Is termed the civillest place of all this isle : 


Sweet is the country, because full of riches ; 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy. 


Nothing of his house remains, unless, in- 
deed, some remnants of its foundations still 
exist. 
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On June 30, 1456, his successor, William 
Lord Say, sold the estate to Bourchier, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for 400 marks, which 
is equal to about £2,500 of our money. 
The Archbishop appears to have made a 
good bargain. The estate at present extends 
two miles from north to south, and one and 
a half miles from east to west, and covers 
nearly 1,000 acres, of which 400 are wood- 
land. It was probably not so extensive 
then. When Archbishop Bourchier entered 
into possession, he pulled down Lord Say’s 
house, and erected a new one. The great 
hall and the chapel are the principal existing 
remains of his building. These have been 
much altered. The portions due to Arch- 
bishop Bourchier may be recognized by his 
impress of a knot and his crest of an eagle. 
The house, as he built it, is well described 
by Mr. Edward King in the sixth volume 
of Archaologia as a good specimen of the 
old style, consisting of “ a prodigious number 
of small apartments, with few good ones for 
comfort and convenience, but with great 
provision for a noble display of hospitality.” 
The house thus became one of the Arch- 
bishop’s ‘‘stately and princelike palaces,” 
under which description Lambarde includes 
also those at Canterbury, Maidstone, Otford, 
Croydon, and Lambeth, and says that the 
Archbishops of the shire of Kent kept them 
in their hands, “‘ both to perform their set 
solemnities of housekeeping, and to sojourn 
at with their whole trains, when they travelled 
toward the Court and Parliament, or re- 
mained for business about the same. They 
had also, of ancient time, divers other 
manor houses of less cost and capacity, 
planted in divers parts of this county, in 
which they used to breathe themselves, after 
their great feasts and affairs finished, and to 
lodge at when they travelled the country to 
make their visitations. Of this number 
(amongst other) were Forde, Chart, Charing, 
Chartham, Teynham, and Wingham.” To 
these I think we may add, at any rate 
at various times, Aldington, Bishopsbourne 
or Bekesbourne, Gillingham, Leeds Castle, 
Lyminge, Queenborough Castle, Saltwood, 
and Wrotham. There was thus ample 
means of arranging that, however slowly his 
Grace might travel, he would always be able 
to sleep under a roof of his own. The house 
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at Knole (which it is perhaps not strictly 
correct to call a palace) became, I think, 
a favourite residence of the Archbishops, and 
many interesting things happened there in 
their days. In 1486 Archbishop Bourchier 
died there, having been in possession for 
thirty years. In 1490 King Henry VII. 
visited Cardinal Morton at Knole. In 1500 
the Cardinal died there. Some of his archi- 
tectural work is indicated by his rebus of 
a tun and M. On May 2, 1511, six men 
and four women appeared there before Arch- 
bishop Warham and abjured their errors. 
Later in the same day two others did the 
same. By way of penance, the Archbishop 
enjoined them to wear on their clothes, until 
dispensed with, the badge of a fagot in 
flames, and they were directed to carry a 
fagot on their shoulders in procession at the 
parish church at Tenterden, and in the 
cathedral at Canterbury, as a public con- 
fession that they deserved to be burnt alive. 

In 1526, on the Tuesday in Easter Week, 
about one hundred yeoman of Kent came to 
Knole to the same Archbishop, desiring him 
to intercede with King Henry VIII. to let 
them have their loan money again. Whether 
he did so intercede, and with what result, does 
not appear. More than once Henry VIII. 
visited Warham at Knole. But the reign of 
the Archbishops there was near its end, for 
in 1538 Cranmer resigned Knole to the 
Crown, the Archbishops having held it for 
eighty-two years only. In 1550 Edward VI. 
granted it to John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
afterwards Duke of Northumberland, but his 
tenure of the place was terminated by his 
execution in 1553. Queen Mary afterwards 
granted it to Cardinal Pole, and on his death 
in 1558 Queen Elizabeth gave it to Sir 
Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leicester. 
He restored it to her in 1566, having mean- 
while granted a lease, which expired in 1603. 
She granted the reversion to Thomas Sack- 
ville, first Earl of Dorset and Lord Buck- 
hurst, and in that noble family it still re- 
mains, after a continuous tenure of 310 years. 
I do not mean that it has descended regu- 
larly from father to eldest son during all that 
period. On the contrary, the succession 
has to be followed through many romantic 
incidents. 

After they had been raised to the highest 
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rank of the peerage as Dukes of Dorset, 
the honours of the family fell into abeyance 
between co-heiresses. An attempted settle- 
ment of the family estates and dignities in 
the last century was set aside by legal pro- 
ceedings. ; 

Elizabeth, Countess De La Warr, wife of 
George John Sackville-West, fifth Earl De 
La Warr, was, on April 27, 1864, created by 
Royal Letters Patent Baroness Buckhurst in 
her own right, with remainder to her second 
son and other sons in succession ; and with a 
proviso that if any person taking under these 
letters patent should succeed to the Earldom 
of De La Warr, the barony of Buckhurst 
should pass to the next son of Baroness 
Buckhurst and his heirs as if the person 
succeeding to the earldom had died without 
issue. The editor of the Complete Peerage 
is justified in calling this jumping peerage an 
extraordinary creation, as there is only one 
other instance of the like kind. Baroness 
Buckhurst became a widow in 1869, and 
died in 1870. Her second son, Reginald, 
took his seat in the House of Lords as Baron 
Buckhurst, but on April 23, 1873, he succeeded 
as Earl De La Warr. Thereupon Mortimer, 
the next brother, claimed the Buckhurst 
peerage, but failed, and the peerages of 
De La Warr and Buckhurst have ever since 
been held together, notwithstanding the 
jumping provision of the patent. With 
regard, however, to Knole and the other 
estates of the family, the Baroness had exe- 
cuted a deed containing a similar jumping 
provision, and that deed was upheld, so that 
Reginald kept the title without the estates, 
and Mortimer had the estates but not the 
title. He was consoled on October 2, 1876, 
by being created Baron Sackville of Knole, 
and the patent of that peerage contained a 
remainder to his two younger brothers, in the 
event of failure of heirs male to himself. 
Two other recent law-suits relating to the 
family have excited much interest ; but we 
need not, I think, concern ourselves with these 
further than to congratulate the present Lord 
and Lady of the house that their title to it 
is now unassailable, and that they have been 
endowed with means to maintain its ancient 
magnificence. 

Reverting to Thomas, Earl of Dorset, it is 
to him we owe the Elizabethan character of 


the house and much of its present appear- 
ance. His badges of the leopard rampant 
and the ram’s head appear in various places ; 
but every successive period of the house’s 
history leaves some trace in its architecture. 
So an enthusiastic poet was moved to say 
of it : 

See with majestic pride, the work of years, 

Its reverend front the stately mansion rears ; 

Within whose ample space the eye surveys 

The labour’d excellence of former days ; 


The model whose perfections art supplies, 
Sculpture’s light touch and painting’s deathless dyes. 


We will not attempt, in this rapid sketch 
of the house’s history, any detailed descrip- 
tion of its architectural features, or of the art 
treasures that fill the rooms to which the 
public are admitted, but it may be interesting 
to note the impression they conveyed to 
a shrewd observer 133 years ago. John 
Wesley states in his Journal that he was at 
Sevenoaks on October 17, 1780, and in the 
afternoon walked over to the Duke of 
Dorset’s seat. ‘‘ The park is the pleasantest 
I ever saw; the trees are so elegantly dis- 
posed. The house, which is at least 200 
years old, is immensely large. It consists of 
two squares, considerably bigger than the two 
quadrangles in Lincoln College. I believe 
we were shown above thirty rooms, beside 
the hall, the chapels, and three galleries. 
The pictures are innumerable; I think, four 
times as many as in the castle at Blenheim. 
Into one of the galleries opens the King’s 
bedchamber, ornamented above all the rest. 
The bed-curtains are cloth of gold; and so 
richly wrought, that it requires some strength 
to draw them. The tables, the chairs, the 
frames of the looking-glasses, are all plated 
over with silver. The tapestry, representing 
the whole history of Nebuchadnezzar, is as 
fresh as if newly woven. But the bed-curtains 
are exceeding dirty, and look more like 
copper than gold. The silver on the tables, 
chairs, and glass, looks as dull as lead. 
And, to complete all, King Nebuchadnezzar 
among the beasts, together with his eagle’s 
claws, has a large crown upon his head, and 
is clothed in scarlet and gold.” 
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A Recently Discovered Anglo- 
Saron Cemetery in East 
Borkshire. 

By T. SHEPPARD, F.G.S., F.S.A., Scor. 


“4 URING the summer of 1913 some 
| slight excavations were made in 
4 connection with the new Hydro at 
~ Hornsea, which is situated at the 
north end of the township, a short distance 
west of the promenade. Its precise position 
is about a stone’s-throw from the cliff edge. 
At the north end of the building a low 
ridge was levelled for the purpose of making 
a bowling-green, and during this process 
soil and gravel to a depth varying from a 
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digging was in operation we were able to 
superintend the work. 

In addition to the skulls and other bones 
(which were in varying stages of decay), we 
obtained several interesting objects, to be 
presently described. 

The skeletons, so far as could be judged 
from the bones remaining, mostly occurred 
in a row extending east and west (Fig. 1). 
In most cases they were stretched out at full 
length, but in Nos. 2, 10, and 11 they were 
buried in a crouched position, which seems 
to be a not unusual feature in Anglo-Saxon 
burials in East Yorkshire. One of the 
skeletons (No. 11) was that of a child. 

With skeleton No. 1 was found the square- 
headed brooch (Fig. 2, 4), a food vase (Fig. 3), 
key, and the annular brooch (Fig. 4, 4). 
Near the hip-bones of skeleton No. 2 was a 
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FIG, I.—ARRANGEMENT OF SKELETONS. 


few inches to a few feet were removed. 
The whole area excavated was not a large one, 
and would not measure more than 12 yards 
by 4 yards. Itis onan elevated glacial mound 
about 30 feet above the level of the adjoining 
beach. 

During these excavations a portion of an 
Anglo-Saxon cemetery was met with, and 
remains of twelve human skeletons and various 
objects associated therewith were brought to 
light. ‘Together with my assistant I visited 
Hornsea, and found that a number of human 
bones had been excavated, and that various 
small beads and one or two bronze brooches 
had been found, and divided among 
the workmen and others interested. With 
one or two unimportant exceptions, it was 
possible to secure the various specimens, 
and for the remainder of the time that 


small iron sax or knife and a silver disc. 
With skeleton No. 3 occurred the most 
important set of objects met with during the 
excavations. Near the right shoulder was 
the elaborately ornamented fibula (Fig. 5); 
near the left wrist was the annular brooch 
(Fig. 4, a), with the iron pin still in position ; at 
the feet, to the left of the skeleton, was the 
food vase (Fig. 6). With skeleton No. 12 
were found an irregular mass of jet, a fine 
spindle-whorl of jet, the ring brooch (Fig 4, ¢), 
bronze clasps, and two small fragments of 
bronze, sharper on one side than the 
other, after the manner of a knife-blade. 
These probably belonged to a belt. Other 
brooches, etc., were obtained, but as they 
had been found before we arrived, it is 
difficult to allocate them to any particular 
skeleton. 
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With regard to the brooches Fig. 2, a, is 
of the square-headed variety usually attrib- 
uted to the fifth century, which is the 
probable date of most of the finds. It is 
5 inches in length. The animal’s head 
ornament at the foot is curiously developed 
into the form of a trefoil, and there is an 
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Schetelig,* which has a base grooved in order 
to be inserted at the square head of the fibula. 

From Londesborough we have a very 
similar brooch, though slightly smaller and 
bearing a little more decoration. As in the 
case of all the larger Hornsea brooches, it 
bears transverse ridges at the top of the 


BIG. 2.40; 2: 


ornament on each side of the upper part of 
the foot, much resembling an elephant’s head 
and trunk. The knob at the top has been 
cast in one piece with the rest of the 
brooch, and apparently there has at one 
time been a similar knob on each side. 
These would be of the type described by 


horse’s head, which, according to Schetelig, 
is a purely English feature. 
The brooch (Fig. 2,4) is in rather better 


* The Cruciform Brooches 0 Norway, Bergens 
Museum Aarbog, 1906, No. 8, pp. 1-162. See also 
Smaa Broncespander fra Folkevandringstiden, Separa- 
tavtryk av oltiden for 1910, by the same author. 
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condition, and has suffered very little since 
its burial. At the lower part of the foot is a 
small loop, “indicating that it was worn 





FIG. 3 


with another attached to it by a chain, and 
that the head was carried upwards,”* Mr. 
Reginald Smith figures a brooch of this 
type from Sancton, and states, “the loop is a 
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well-known cemetery at Barrington, Cambs.” 
To this small list we can now add the 
Hornsea example, which was found with 
skeleton No 1. 

Brooch Fig. 2,¢, is slightly smaller, being 
just 4 inches in length. This brooch 
appears to have been silvered, in part at any 
rate. 

Brooch Fig. 5 is one of the most 
elaborate yet obtained in the district, and is 
wonderfully well preserved. It was found 
near the right shoulder of skeleton No. 3. 
It measures just under 5 inches long, the 
square head is 2 inches by 1% inches 
wide, and the brooch has a hatchet-shaped 
foot, which is 1} inches across. The 
square head is ornamented by conventional 
faces and scroll-work in bold relief. A 
similar semi-human head with prominent 
eyes decorates the upper part of the foot. 
The bow has a prominent central ridge, and 
in the centre of the foot is a triangle, 
surrounded by three triangular ridges. 

In this particular type of brooch the horse- 
head ornament seems to have been carried 
to the limit, and only by the various 
stages such as shown in the large Londes- 
borough brooches (see Fig. 7, g) could the 
connection be made. 

A very similar brooch to this was found at 
White Hill Point, on the north side of the 
River Tyne, and is well illustrated and 
described in the Proceedings of the Newcastle 


¢ 





FIG. 4, @, 3, ¢. 


rare feature, but occurs again on a similar 
brooch from Lakenheath, Suffolk, now in 
the British Museum, and one from the 


* R. A. Smith, “‘ Anglo-Saxon Remains,”’ Victoria 
History of Yorkshire, vol. ii., 1912, p. 77. 


Society of Antiquaries, Second Series, Vol. V., 
236-238." 
* In this note reference is made to similar brooches 


figured in Fausset’s Jnventorium Sepulchrale, 
plates viii. and xiii. and Archeologia, vol. 1., 
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One characteristic feature of these fibulz is 
the horse-head ornament at the foot. From 
the specimens in our collection it seems 
fairly obvious that development has occurred 
from a very good representation of a horse’s 
head, through various stages, one of the 





FIG. 5. 


latest and most elaborate types being that 
shown in brooch Fig. 5. 

By the kindness of the Antiquarian Society 
of Christiania we are able to reproduce the 





plates xxiii. and xxiv. In Fausset’s volume the 
brooches mentioned are of a quite different type from 
the Tyne brooch, while the latter are far more 
elaborate. 





illustration of a brooch showing a horse’s 
head and neck (Fig. 8). 

The accompanying illustration (Fig. 7) 
represents the horse-head ornament on seven 
brooches in our possession, and well illustrates 
the evolution of this decoration. In Fig. 7, 4, 
which is part of a broken brooch from 
South Ferriby, Lincs, is a fair representation 
of a horse’s head. This is slightly modified 
in ¢ and d, which are also from South Ferriby. 
In ¢, which is from Londesborough, the 
nostrils of the horse are slightly con- 
ventionalized, a fact which is even more 
apparent in f, where the snout is slightly 
elongated. In g, also from Londesborough, 





FIG. 6, 


the nostrils are even more accentuated, and 
the snout has been developed into a hatchet- 
shaped ornament. From this to the Hornsea 
example / is not a very great step, though 
at first there does not seem much connection 
between 4 and 4. 

Of annular or ring-brooches we have five 
examples from Hornsea, which vary some- 
what in character. The largest (Fig. 9, @) is 
a well-worn example, so much so that the 
decoration has nearly been obliterated, and 
where the pin has been fixed it has been 
almost worn through. 

Another well-worn brooch, though of more 
slender construction than Fig. 9, 4, is shown 
in Fig 4,¢. Itis a plain flat ring of bronze, 
18 inches across. 

The ring-brooch Fig. 4, 4, is of a slightly 
different type, being made of a comparatively 
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wide piece of bronze, and containing a small 
oval perforation for the pin. 

Specimen Fig. 4, a, is not made of a flat 
piece of bronze, as is the case of the other 
examples, but is half-rounded in section, 
slightly flattened on the underside. It is 
14 inches across, and the bronze is } inch 
wide. It is decorated by eleven sets of three 
deeply incised lines. 








through the top of the buckle in a rather 
clumsy fashion. The buckle has been 
silvered, and has been decorated by sixteen 
circular punch-marks, carelessly made. 

Fig. 10, a, represents a pair of bronze 
clasps evidently belonging to a belt. They 
are perfectly plain, and made of unusually 
thin bronze, and three holes indicate how they 
were attached to the leather or other material. 


FIG. 7. 


Fig. 9, 4, is of thin, flat bronze, and has 
much of the corroded iron pin still in 
position. It is 13 inches across. 

Fig. 9,¢, is a particularly well-preserved 
buckle, with bronze pin in position, and has the 
remains of three strong bronze rivets on the 
underside, on one of which is still attached 
a portion of a bronze plate. This latter 
appears to be a later addition, as it comes 


In Fig. 10, 4, is a single clasp of a very 
similar belt, while Fig. 10, ¢, appears to be a 
catch of a larger and stronger example. The 
two objects shown in Fig. 11, a,* are apparently 


* Precisely similar pieces of bronze, decorated in 
the same way, found in association with a pair of thin 
bronze hinges very like Nos. 11 and 12, were found 
with an Anglo-Saxon interment in Cheesecake Hill, 
Driffield. They are figured in Mortimer’s Forty 
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parts of the decorations of a strap, as they 
are of the same length as the hinges—namely, 
13 inches. 





There are other smaller fragments of 


bronze which are not easily determinable. 
The bell shown in Fig. 12, a, was found at 





F1G, 


Fig. 11, 4, represents the top and bottom 
sides of a bronze strap-end, and are 14 inches 
in length. 


OOf 


8. 
From Schetelig’s Cruciform Brooches of Norway. 


the same time as the other objects, but is 
said to have been obtained from an adjoining 
garden. In any case, it seems to be con- 





FIG. 9, a, 4, ¢. 


Fig. 11, ¢, is a thin disc of silver, or it is of 
a metal which has been silvered.* 





Years’ Researches, Figs. 852, 853, plate cviii. As in 
the Hornsea example, the thin piece of bronze is of 
the same length as the hinges, and has evidently 
belonged to the same strap. 

* Two very similar ones from an Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery at Sleaford are figured on plate xxii. of 


nected with the present find. It was origin- 
ally more complete ; being very thin, but the 
portions round the mouth have been broken 
and lost. 





Archeologia, vol.1. They are described as “‘ silver 
discs, or pendants, with central crosses and punched 
ornaments.” We also have a somewhat similar one 
from Londesborough. 
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I have consulted Mr. Reginald Smith, of 
the British Museum, who points out that it 
is similar to an example from Papcastle, 
Cumberland, which is in the national collec- 
tion, and is assigned to the Roman period. 
Two other bells, apparently similar, from 
Carthorpe, Yorkshire, also said to be Roman, 
are figured and described in the Proceedings 


. 





field, at a depth of 3 feet. Two of the 
bells are figured, and the Rev. C. Lukis, 
who describes them, opines that they are 
Roman, apparently because similar bells 
in the British Museum are labelled Roman. 
It is noteworthy, however, that the author 
tells us that not far from this site he found 
and explored in 1865 an Anglo-Saxon ceme- 
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FIG. 10, @, 5, ¢. 


of the Society of Antiquaries, vol. viii., 1879- 
1881, pp. 407-409. The fact that hitherto no 
Roman remains of any importance are re- 
corded from Hornsea, and that this bell 
came to light at the same time and at the 
same place as the other Saxon remains, 
seems to point to its Saxon origin, although 
there is, of course, nothing against the 


tery, so that it is not at all impossible that 
his three bells are Saxon. From the illustra- 
tions given it is obvious that one at any rate 
is identical in type. 

The specimen herewith figured is 3} inches 
long and 1} inches wide, though it has 
probably originally been an inch or so 
longer. It is nearly circular in section. 
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FIG, II, a, 5, ¢. 


possibility of this being a Roman bell which 
was utilized by the Saxons. Of the circum- 
stances under which the Papcastle example 
was obtained I am not able to speak, but on 
referring to the original account of the 
Carthorpe find in the Society of Antiquaries’ 
Proceedings, 1 find that the three copper 
handbells were obtained while draining a 
VOL. X. 


There has evidently been an iron clapper, 
but this has disappeared, leaving much 
oxidized iron inside the bell. 

Of iron, is a long hook-shaped object 
(Fig. 12, e), probably a key of primitive type, 
somewhat similar to those found with the 
skeletons at Newbald, 

A small iron ‘‘ sax” or knife (Fig. 12, 4), 
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FIG. 12, @, 6, ¢, d, e, f, g. 





The letters run from left to right by the top of each object. 


=: 


with a ‘‘tang” fer insertion in the shaft, Of ivory, is a portion of a large ring 
and sharpened on one edge only, is 4,inches (Fig. 12, 2), probably a bracelet, measuring 
long. 3 inches along the outside curve. 
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Of jet, is an irregularly-shaped piece in its 
native state, measuring 13 inches each way 
and } inch in thickness. It is partly dis- 
integrated, and was found with skeleton 
No. 12. With the same interment was an un- 
usual and complete spindle-whorl (Fig. 12, /), 
measuring 1 inches across and $ inch in 
thickness. 

Of bone, is a spatulate object (Fig. 12, ¢), 
3@ inches in length and 8 inch wide. This 
is bevelled towards one end in the form of a 
blunt chisel, and at the opposite end is 
a hole § inch in diameter, as if for suspension 
to a ring or chain.* 

With skeleton No. 10 was a necklace of 





FIG. 13. 


beads (Fig. 12, g), thirty-six of which we 
secured, although others were found, but 
have been dispersed. Among them is 
one small bead of green glass of the 
“melon ” type. 

Three almost complete ‘food vases” 
were secured. These are of interest, as 
they are unlike the typical Anglo-Saxon 
cinerary urns, being quite plain, without any 
trace of ornamentation, and very similar 
to ordinary domestic utensils. They had 
evidently contained food when placed with 
the burials. 

The first of these (Fig. 6) is a small 


* A bone object very similar to the Hornsea 
example is figured in Mortimer’s Forty Years’ 
Researches, Fig. 268. It was found at the side of a 
British interment in a barrow on Painsthorpe Wold. 


globular vase made of coarse brown earthen- 
ware. It is 54 inches across the widest part, 
that is at the centre, and 4} inches across 
the mouth. 

The second food vase (Fig. 13) possesses 
an angular shoulder as well as a flattened 
base. It is 5 inches high and 5 inches 
across the shoulder. 

The third vase (Fig. 3) is the largest of 
the three, and was found in a very frag- 
mentary condition. Both as regards shape 
and texture it is of superior workmanship to 
the other two vases. It is 7} inches high, 
6} inches wide across the shoulder, and 
4% inches across the out-turned mouth. 

The bones have been preserved, and will 
probably be described on a future occasion. 

These discoveries, together with others 
made in recent years, seem to indicate that 
East Yorkshire was much more thickly 
populated in Anglo-Saxon times than is 
usually supposed. 
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Old Durbam Houses. 
By H. R. Leicuton, F.R.Hist.S. 
I.—INTRODUCTORY. 


3 yee Bishopric of Durham is not 
ou rich, in comparison with the more 
v= My southern shires, in its old houses. 
~The North Riding of York alone 
can show a larger number of ancient home- 
steads in a better state of preservation. 
Durham differs, however, from both its 
neighbours, inasmuch as it possesses an 
almost perfect sequence in types of domestic 
architecture. 

A buffer state wedged in between the 
marches of the Scottish border and the fertile 
plains of York, one of the rudest forms of 
the family house proper—the peel—is to be 
found in several places. More sheltered than 
its northern neighbour, it owns a number of 
fifteenth and sixteenth century houses, rare 
indeed north of the Tyne. 

The natural wealth contained in the coal 
and lead mines, together with the accessi- 
bility of the greater part of the county to the 
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coast, the protection of a series of great 
ecclesiastics from civil extortion, and what, 


‘perhaps, is of more importance, a system of 


land-holding under the Bishops which readily 
enabled the rising merchant to become a 
considerable farmer, were all contributory 
causes to the growth of local trade and the 
rise of many towns. 

Unfortunately, the continuous change 
involved by the ever-varying outlook of 
successive generations has uprooted most of 
the minor buildings of historic interest. The 
Bishop’s Palace at Auckland, and the castles 
of Durham, Raby, Lumley, Brancepeth, 
Witton, and Hilton, compare favourably, it is 
true, with those elsewhere in the kingdom. 
It is not proposed, however, in this series of 
articles to discuss the larger houses in the 
county, but to deal with some of the smaller 
buildings which still possess interesting 
features either historical or architectural. 

The oldest existing houses in the county 
were built of stone, with walls of great 
thickness. In general design they were 
similar to the peel towers of the Anglo- 
Scottish border. The ground-floor was 
merely a vaulted cattle-shed. The first floor 
was the family living-room, and probably in 
many cases the only room available for the 
family, their guests and their dependants, 
both to eat and to sleep in.* One or two 
of the larger of these fortified houses appear 
to have been moated. The ballad of the 
Rookhope Raid, and such incidents as the 
slaying of John FitzMarmaduke by his 
cousin, Robert Neville, on Elvet Bridge, for 
despite who might rule most, are reminders 
that the county was never safe from Scots 
invaders, and that family feuds were frequent 
incidents in feudal days. 

It is probable that not until after the 
accession of the first of the Tudor Sovereigns 
a few more roomy houses began to be 
erected by such families as the Tempests 
and Swinburnes. The walls of these buildings 
were still of great thickness, they were badly 
lighted, and most were moat encircled, 
though in some cases the moat encircled the 
orchard as well as the house. 

It was not until the palmy days of Queen 


* For a detailed description of some existing peels 
in Northumberland, see Mr. Clement Hodges’s paper 
in the Reliquary, New Series, 1891, vol. v., p. I. 


Elizabeth that the country gentleman began 
to erect homes at all approaching a standard 
of comfort. With watchful Careys at Berwick, 
and cautious Howards at Carlisle, both 
commanding garrisons probably stronger 
than the frontiers had seen since the 
days of the first Plantagenet Edward, a feeling 
of greater security must have spread, and 
perhaps the days of raiding Scots began to 
seem remote in the Bishopric. Even so, the 
majority of the houses of this period are 
exceedingly small. There is not a single 
house in the county of any size, and nothing 
to equal in architectural design the numerous 
mansions of this Queen’s reign to be found 
all over the more southern shires. The 
rooms were for the most part small and stuffy, 
though lighted with larger windows than the 
earlier Tudor houses. The windows were 
divided by stone mullions and transoms. 
The buildings were still for the most part 
roofed with stone slabs, though occasional 
houses of the lesser sort began to show red 
pantiles. 

About the time of the union of the Crowns 
a few larger houses arose. Sir William 
Blakiston built Gibside, Sir Nicholas Tempest 
erected Stella, and Thomas Jennison built 
Walworth. It might be surmised that a 
friendly competition existed for awhile 
among the wealthier families as to which 
should put up the better house. 

Then with the troubled days of the White 
King all building ceased for awhile. A 
numerous army of Parliamentary officials, 
sequestrators, and the like, let loose upon 
the land, gathered up wealth as the days 
passed on. As the Whig squire grew fat 
upon the leases of his loyal neighbour's 
lands, or his parish church’s tithes, he began 
to think that he needed a better house, and 
the builders found work again. It was at 
this time that Robert Bromley erected Nesbit 
Hall, still standing “a picturesque late 
seventeenth-century house, with a fine gate- 
way.” 

By the time the first George came to the 
throne a new style of architecture had spread 
to the northern shires, and during his reign 
and that of his immediate successors a 
number of houses, scattered all over the 
county, were built. The plan is elementary 
in the extreme. 
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It generally consists of a square block, 
with the main doorway in the centre of the 
front. All too frequently the hall into which 
the door opens is merely a narrow passage 
dividing the house into two sections. On 
either side of the door is a room containing 
several plain sashed windows. A third room 
is situated at the back of one of these, whilst 
the passage communicating with the kitchens 
passes the back of the other. The kitchens 
and other domestic offices are contained in 
a wing usually thrown out at one end of the 
main block, but occasionally built at right 
angles to it. 

The first story contains the family sleeping 
and dressing rooms, and the second, on a 
level with the leads, consists of the servants’ 
quarters and box-rooms. A plain parapet 
usually terminates the exterior walls. This 
style of house, which, more or less varied, 
continued in fashion for about a century 
and a half, nevertheless possesses a charm 
of its own. The immediate past is in many 
ways very near to the present, and it is almost 
impossible for a lover of bygone days to visit 
one of these old homes without visions arising 
of some ancestor who 
. . + lived in that past Georgian day, 

When men were less inclined to say 


That ‘‘ Time is Gold,” and overlay 
With toil their pleasure. 


The following list is a first attempt to 
classify the existing houses by periods. The 
termsso often heard—z.e., Tudor, Elizabethan, 
Jacobean, etc.—have not been used, as in 
practice they are found to be unsatisfactory. 
Where a date of erection can be definitely 
assigned, it has been added in parentheses 
after the name of the house : 


Pre-Sixteenth Century: Bail Hill (Wolsing- 
ham parish); Bellasis; Bradley Hall 
(Wolsingham, 1431); Dalden (four- 
teenth century); Dinsdale (founda- 
tions) ; Hollinside ; Hunstanworth ; 
Ludworth (1422) ; Muggleswick ; Sacris- 
ton Haugh (portions thirteenth century) ; 
Sherburn Hospital (portions late twelfth 
century). 


Sixteenth Century (Early) : Holmside (before 
1540); Langley Hall; Nettlesworth ; 
Ulnaby. 





Sixteenth Century (Late) and Seventeenth 
Century (Early): Butterby (gatehouse 
only) ; Eastgate ; East Hartburn ; Gain- 
ford (1600); Gibside (before 1615) ; 
Harperley (circa 1600); Headlam 
(before 1637); UHoughall; Horden 
oy 1608); Houghton-le-Spring 
circa 1600); Hunwick ; Long Newton ; 
Mainsforth (parts); Midridge Grange 
(before 1640); Old Park House (Stan- 
hope parish); Rogerley ; Sledwish 
(1584); Stanhope Hall; Stella; The 
Isle (Sedgefield parish) ; Thornton Hall ; 
Thorpe Thewles ; Unthank Hall (Stan- 
hope parish) ; Walworth Castle ; Wash- 
ington (before 1617) ; West Auckland ; 
Westholme (1606); Whitburn Hall 


(parts). 


Seventeenth Century (Post- Restoration) : 
Amerston ; Eppleton Hall; Greencroft 
Hall ; Hoppyland (parts) ; Kibblesworth 
Hall; Nesbit Hall (circa 1670); West 
Auckland Hall (before 1675). 


Seventeenth Century (Late): Fen Hall (Lan- 
chester parish, 1690) ; Helmington Hall 
(1686) ; New House (Stanhope parish) ; 
Seaton Hall (Seaham parish); West 
Rainton Hall (circa 1690). 


Eighteenth Century (First Half): Bishop 
Oak ; Cleadon House (1738) ; Coxhoe 
Hall (1725); Mainsforth (main block) ; 
Newbottle Hall; Newton Hall; West 
Boldon Hall (1709); Whitburn West 
Hall; Whitfield House (Wolsingham 
parish, 1721). 





Che IPiltdown Skull. 


By J. Remp Morr, F.G.S. 
os 
SHE discovery some little time ago of 
the fragments of a very ancient 
human skull and mandible in a 
~ thin and hitherto unnoticed seam 
of gravel at Piltdown in Sussex has given 
rise to a great deal of excitement and 
speculation among those interested in the 
antiquity of the human race, and the manner 








THE PILTDOWN SKULL. 








in which it has been evolved from its ancient 
animal ancestors. 

As is usual in matters of this kind, a 
wide divergence of opinion has made itself 
manifest among scientific men as to the 
exact significance of this famous: discovery, 
and, broadly speaking, it appears that Dr. 
Smith-Woodward, who is responsible for the 
production of Zoanthropus Dawsoni, and 
his opponent, Professor Arthur Keith, are 
unable to agree as to whether the fragmentary 
remains discovered indicate a very primitive 
and simian-like creature, or a being with a 
well-developed skull. 

The former places this primitive creature 
well into the Pleistocene period, and thus 
shuts out any very early or pre-Pleistocene 
intelligent beings; the latter expresses the 
belief that whatever age the human remains 
may be, they afford no evidence of an ultra- 
primitive simian-like person. But the recent 
discovery by M. Teilhard of a large and 
peculiarly worn canine tooth in the gravel at 
Piltdown, which appears to belong to the 
mandible already found, seems to show that 
at any rate the human remains represent a 
being in some respects quite different from 
modern man. 

My lack of knowledge of anatomy prevents 
me from profitably discussing the correctness 
or otherwise of the “restorations” of the 
Piltdown skull and jaw, and so I propose to 
confine myself to a consideration of the 
geological and archzological aspects of the 
question, with which I feel to be in some 
measure familiar. 

The gravel in which the human remains 
were found occurs at a height of 80 feet 
above the present level of the River Ouse, in 
Sussex, and has been assigned by Mr. Charles 
Dawson, Dr. Smith-Woodward, and Professor 
Boyd Dawkins, to the Pleistocene period, 
and laid down by the river in palzolithic 
times. 

The last-named gentleman has, however, 
stated that in his opinion the deposit under 
discussion is of early Pleistocene Age, but 
I do not think this statement will bear 
investigation. 

The early Pleistocene period was occupied 
by the phenomena of the Great Ice Age, 
during which masses of glacial clays and gravel 
were laid down over the face of the country. 





These deposits, of which the Contorted 
Drift of Cromer, the Middle Glacial Gravel, 
and Chalky Boulder Clay, are so well known, 
do not contain any true palzolithic imple- 
ments, and are generally recognized to be 
pre-palzolithic in age. Thus, if this gravel 
at Piltdown is contemporaneous with definite 
‘‘paleolithic”’ implements, then it must, I 
think, be assigned to the middle Pleisto- 
cene. 

It is evident the discoverers of the human 
remains felt that the view based upon 
geological grounds as to the age of the 
deposit was supported by the fact that what 
they consider as definite palzolithic imple- 
ments have been found in the gravel bed. 
These implements have been described by 
Mr. Charles Dawson as similar in workman- 
ship to those of the “ Chellean or pre-Chellean 
stage,” but it is somewhat difficult to grasp 
exactly what this means. The flints which, 
owing to the kindness and courtesy of Dr. 
Smith-Woodward, I have seen and handled 
do not certainly correspond to the Chelles 
type as I understand it, and “ pre-Chellean ” 
may mean that they belong to any human 
period earlier than that of Chelles. 

In my opinion, these Piltdown “‘palzoliths” 
approximate very closely to the humanly 
struck flints which occur in the Chalky 
Boulder Ciay of Suffolk, and it seems that 
the gravel which contains them may possibly 
be of pre-palzolithic age. But these 
particular implements were found in the 
upper layers of the Piltdown gravel, while 
the human bones occurred in the lowermost 
stratum associated with a much older and 
more primitive type of worked flints. 

These are very similar in mineral con- 
dition and form to the “eoliths” of the 
Kent plateau, and are almost certainly of a 
much greater antiquity than the more 
elaborately flaked specimens. I may men- 
tion in passing that the human origin of the 
“eoliths” has for long been disputed by 
some archeologists, their chief objection 
being that they had never been found in 
intimate association with human bones, and 
it seems that this Piltdown discovery finally 
does away with this objection. 

Thus, if we are to assign the human 
remains to any particular period, this period 
ought to be associated with that when the 
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very rudimentary flints were fashioned, not 
with that when the later type were made. 

It is also necessary to recognize that the 
remains of definite Pliocene mammals were 
found in association with the fragments of 
skull and jaw, and it is possible that both 
these and the former belong to the same 
period, but a gravel which is not covered by 
any definite geological deposit is always some- 
what difficult to “ place,” and may contain 
remains of any age up to the time of the 
formation of the deposit. 

These facts, coupled with those I have 
above mentioned, appear to me to make it 
almost impossible to assign any certain date 
to the remains of Zoanthropus Dawsoni. 
We know they cannot be later than the 
gravel in which they were found, but they 
may be contemporaneous with the earlier or 
later implements, or belong to some period 
intervening between these two phases of 
culture. 

I find myself, however, quite unable to 
accept the view put forward from some 
quarters that these remains are definitely 
paleolithic in age, and that being so 
primitive we can be certain that no earlier 
men ever existed. oanthropus Dawsoni 
may be primitive, and he may have fashioned 
the latest implements found in the Piltdown 
gravel, but that there were many earlier 
races of human beings is, in my opinion, 
abundantly evident. For in the detritus-beds 
below the Pliocene “ Crags” of Suffolk and 
Norfolk, and in the early Pleistocene Middle 
Glacial Gravel and Chalky Boulder Clay of 
these districts, have now been found various 
and differing series of humanly struck flints, 
which show a gradual improvement in flaking 
from the most primitive edge-trimmed stone 
up to the precursors of the Chelles-palzo- 
lithic specimens. 

These implements, which have been fully 
described in various scientific publications, 
can be examined at the British Museum, 
Bloomsbury, and at the museum at Ipswich. 

Mr. Charles Dawson has undoubtedly 
made a wonderful and supremely important 
discovery, but its true significance cannot, I 
think, be properly gauged until further 
discoveries of human bones are made in 
more easily dated deposits than the gravel at 
Piltdown. 





Fragments of Westments of 
Bishop entry de Blois preserved 
at Ciorcester. 


By GrorGeE BAILEY. 
ee 


"aN the Chapter House at Worcester 
} are a number of old books, manu- 





interesting odds and ends, that have 
been discovered from time to time and placed 
in glass cases with labels attached. Some 
years ago, the writer, while on a visit at 
Worcester, was permitted by the Dean to 
make sketches of some of them. Those 
selected represent scraps of things that were 
found in the coffins of two thirteenth- 
century Bishops of Worcester, discovered in 
1861. 

Those figured here belonged to Henry de 
Blois, who was Bishop from 1216-1236. The 
most important was a part of the chasuble 
in which his remains were wrapped. It 
appears to have been made of thick twilled 
silk. The colour was most likely originally 
crimson, but is now faded into something of 
a chestnut tint, upon which is worked an 
elaborate scrolled design in gold thread. 
A seated king with crown and sceptre 
occupies the space in each scroll. These 
figures appear to have been worked on the 
material and not cut out and applied, other- 
wise they would have been all alike, whereas 
they are all different, and have the sceptre 
sometimes in the right hand, sometimes in 
the left. 

This variation, together with the quaint- 
ness of the drawing, adds to the richness 
of the general effect of the twirling scroll- 
work. The piece reproduced (Fig. 1) appears 
to be part of the collar of the robe. 

The next sketch (Fig. 2) is from a frag- 
ment of what may have been either a stole 
or a border for the front edges of some 
other or the same vestment. There are 
several pieces of this, and the probability is 
that they formed parts of one long article. 
It will be seen that they represent tiers of 
saints, worked upon a much thinner silk than 
the one just described. Their dresses are 
worked across in a wriggled line in a brown- 
coloured thread of worsted or silk, with a 
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line of gold thread to mark the folds of the 
dress. 

Each figure had a name above its head— 
as Jhoan, Nicods, Adelbertus, and another 
which could not be seen because of the 
poor light. The width of the border would 
be about 2 inches, the ribbon appeared to 
be of a dull raw-sienna brown, and the 
figures of a deeper brown. 

Nothing much need be said to enforce 
what these sketches convey as to the artistic 


histories also ; that of Christ, his passion for 
their altar clothes,” and other Scripture— 
and more legend—stories in hangings to 
adorn their houses ; and, further, he adds a 
sentence not inappropriate to the present 
day. ‘You give me leave to say, if such 
feminine foundations had still continued, 
provided no vow were obtruded upon them 
(virginity is best kept where it is not con- 
strained), haply the weaker sex (besides the 
avoiding modern inconveniences) might be 





FIG. I. 


value of embroidery, which was an art 
practised to such perfection by all the great 
nations of antiquity long years before our 
ancestors knew any form of it, except by the 
application of paint to their own bodies. 
Still, there is evidence enough to prove that 
this art had attained to a high standard very 
early in the Christian Era in England, where 
it was carried to the highest perfection and 
received the designation ‘‘ Anglicum Opus.” 

Fuller says: ‘ Whilst monks were employed 
with their fens, nuns with their need/es wrote 


heightened to a higher perfection than 
hitherto hath been attained. That sharpness 
of their wits and suddenness of their conceits 
(which their enemies must allow unto them) 
might by education be improved into a 
judicious solidity, and that adorned with 
arts, which they now want, not because they 
cannot learn, but are not taught.” * 

The high regard in which these feminine 
aris were held here may be gathered from 
the fact that ‘‘ Denbert, Bishop of Worcester, 

* Church History, p. 207. 
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in the year 802, granted a lease for life of a 
farm of 200 acres, to Eanswitha, an em- 
broideress of Hereford, on condition that 
she was to renew, and scour, and from time 
to time add to the dresses of the priests and 





FIG. 2. 


ministers, who served in the Cathedral 
Church.” * We do not know whether the 
bits of old embroideries are specimens of the 
above-mentioned lady’s work, but it is not 
improbable that they may be. 


GS 


Che Church of St. Wichael, 
jPaternoster Royal. 


By GEORGE WORLEY. 





2 


Ma Sy prevailing notion that churches 
@9AA4 dedicated to the Warrior Archangel 
" Should be erected on high ground. 
The idea arose out of the traditional “‘ appari- 
tions” of St. Michael, several of which are 
recorded as having taken place on certain 
famous mountains. 

We accordingly find that churches with 
this dedication (in which the angelic host is 


* See Church Needlework, by Miss Lambert, 
p. 27. 
VOL. X. 


oy the Middle Ages there was a 





usually included) are often built upon points 
of considerable elevation, or at least on sites 
more or less above the surrounding level. 
The most prominent examples in Europe are 
the well-known Mont St. Michel (tx periculo 
maris) off the coast of Normandy, and our 
own St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall. The 
same pious instinct is displayed on a smaller 
scale at numerous other places ; and in the 
City of London we seem to have illustrations 
of it in the Church of St. Michael, Cornhill, 
and in that on College Hill, Upper Thames 
Street, which we are about to describe. In 
the latter case it must be admitted that the 
so-called 4z// is no more than a sloping lane 
upwards from the river bank, and that the 
church stands near the foot of it, in fact at a 
point almost touching the conjectural line of 
the Roman south or river wall to the city. 

We know there were, and are, almost too 
many exceptions to prove the rule, and in 
this instance an alternative theory has been 
suggested to account for the dedication—viz., 
that it may have been chosen by the Bordeaux 
wine-merchants (vide infra) in recognition 
of St. Michael as one of the patron Saints of 
France. The first word in the sub-title has 
been explained on the hypothesis that there 
was formerly a small market in the neigh- 
bourhood, where crucifixes, rosaries, and 
other aids to devotion were sold, so that the 
idea of prayer was naturally associated with 
the district, and briefly expressed in the 
familiar Paternoster, a name anciently borne 
by a lane in the parish. The same sort of 
religious nomenclature was by no means 
uncommon in medizval times, especially in 
proximity to important places of worship, 
where it is intelligible enough, and survives 
to this day in several streets about St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

The adjective Roya/ has two explanations, 
each of which has its supporters, though we 
understand the balance of opinion at the 
present time is decidedly against the once 
popular (and at first sight more plausible) 
theory, that the distinction comes from the 
old palace of Tower Royal, the site of 
which is marked by the little offshoot of the 
same name from the modern part of the 
thoroughfare called Cannon Street.* 

* The date of the foundation of this royal residence 
is not exactly known. King Stephen is said to 
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The other suggested derivation, now 
thought more probably correct, is from La 
Riole, a suburb of Bordeaux, the quarter in 
which the church is situated having formerly 
been the centre of the London wine-trade, 
and largely occupied by the French shipping 
houses or their agents. A few paces to the 
south-east of the church, Cannon Street 
railway-station marks the site of the steel- 
yard, formerly belonging to merchants of the 
Hanseatic League, who had _ established 
factories for trading purposes all about 
northern Europe, and acquired a settled 
position for themselves in London in or 
before the twelfth century. This was subse- 
quently developed (c’vca 1474) into the 
association known as “ The Merchants of the 
Steelyard,” a species of state within a state, 
enjoying various privileges and immunities 
from the English Crown, but not without 
provoking jealousy from rivals in business, 
especially those native to the soil, as appears 
from the history of their competition and 
disputes.* In this Teutonic combination 
the wine dealers held a conspicuous place 
from the first, and the entire industry was 
concentrated in the Vintry Ward, where 
the Hall of the Vintners’ Company still 
stands, the College of Merchants, established 
by the Hanseatic League, being just outside 
the boundary in the adjacent Ward of 
Dowgate. 

The existing Church of St. Michael 
Paternoster is at least the third erected on 
its site. The first, of which there is no 
certain record, was demolished in 1369, to be 
succeeded by the more stately edifice provided 
by Richard Whittington, Lord Mayor of 
London, in 1396, 1397, 1406, and again in 
1409, and the pattern held before all ambi- 
tious youngsters ever since on the art of ris- 
ing in life. Born about 1358, he undoubtedly 
belonged to the landed class—a cadet of 





have been lodged there, and Stow tells us that in the 
reign of Richard II. it was known as the ‘‘ Queen’s 
Wardrobe,” and records an interview there held 
between the King and his mother after the suppression 
of Wat Tyler’s revolt. Our readers need scarcely be 
reminded that the original name of the thoroughfare 
was Candlewick Street, which was altered with the 
modern extension westwards, 

* For the later history of the Steelyard in London, 
the reader is referred to Dr. Norman’s paper in 
Archaologia, vol. \xi., part ii. 


his family—and on the death of his father 
(Sir William Whittington, of Pauntley, 
Gloucestershire) came up to town, as a boy 
of thirteen, to push his fortunes ; but whether 
he did so under precisely the romantic 
circumstances with which popular legend has 
invested his career is extremely doubtful.* 
Certain it is that among his good works the 
rebuilding of the church anciently described 
as Ecclesia Beati Michaelis Paternoster in 
La Ryol, vel in Riola, London, has to be 
reckoned ; also that in the reign of Henry IV. 
he founded a college of priests (hence the 
name College Hill), dedicated to the Holy 
Spirit and St. Mary, with almhouses attached, 
on a piece of land granted for the purpose 
by the City Corporation. Slightly to the 
east of the church, part of the site was after- 
wards occupied by the Mercers’ School and 
playground till the Company transferred their 
institution to Barnard’s Inn, Holborn, in 
1894. 

Whittington died in 1423, before his inten- 
tions could be fully realized ; but they were 
faithfully carried out by his executors in the 
following year, his body in the meantime 
having been laid to rest in the church by the 
side of Dame Alice, his wife, who had pre- 
deceased him. The marble tomb set up 
over their remains, towards the eastern end 
of the south wall, was opened in the reign of 
Edward VI. by a rector named Thomas 
Mountain, in search of treasures which it 
was supposed to contain ; and opened again 
in Queen Mary’s time by the parishioners on 
the worthier motive of replacing the leaden 
envelope of which Whittington’s body was 
deprived on the former occasion. 

At the spoliation of religious houses under 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI., the ecclesi- 
astical college was suppressed, and the build- 
ing ruthlessly swept away ; the endowments 
falling into alien hands, the library being 
appropriated by the Protector Somerset, and 
the site acquired by the Skinners’ Company. 
The almshouses, however, fortunate in the 
protection of the Mercers’ Company, of which 
the generous founder had been a member, 


* The Rev. S. Lysons’ Model Merchant of the Middle 
Ages (1860), which stands up for the pretty nursery 
tale of ‘‘ Whittington and his Cat,” is not now con- 
sidered an authority. And there does not appear to 
be any record of Whittington being knighted. 
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were allowed to survive, and remained 
(reconstructed) on their original ground till 
1808, when new buildings were erected at 
Highgate to supersede them. 

It may here be mentioned that most of the 
land in the neighbourhood of the church is 
owned by four great livery companies, the 
Cutlers and Dyers sharing it with those 
above referred to. 

All Whittington’s work was destroyed, or 
seriously injured, in the Fire of 1666, but the 
church and its charitable appendage were 
rebuilt in 1694, after the designs of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and under the immediate 
supervision of his master mason, Edward 
Strong. The exact cost of the new church 
is quoted as 47,445 7s. 9d., which, of course, 
represents a much larger sum than the same 
figures to-day, allowance being made for the 
difference in the purchasing power of money. 
The fabric internally shows a well-propor- 
tioned oblong chamber, without aisles, 
measuring 67 feet in length, by 47 feet in 
width, and 38 feet in height. It is covered 
by a flat ceiling in plaster, deeply coved and 
corniced along the walls, and relieved by 
three. circular ornaments, from the central 
of which a fine brass candelabrum (dated 
‘‘ Birmingham, 1646”’) is suspended, till 
quite recently used for lighting the in- 
terior. 

The square tower at the south-west corner 
bears an elegant classical pinnacle, 128 feet 
above the ground, which was set up in 1713, 
in accordance, it is believed, with Wren’s 
original conception, to harmonize, or agree- 
ably contrast, with those on the west front of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. ‘They are certainly not 
dissimilar in character; but then the same 
may be said of other ornamental steeples 
within sight of the architect’s masterpiece— 
e.g., St. James’s, Garlickhithe ; St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook; St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside ; 
which, with individual peculiarities, have a 
general resemblance, sufficiently accounted 
for by the prevailing spirit of the Renaissance, 
irrespective of any special deliberate inten- 
tion. The tower and main fabric of St. 
Michael’s are of stone, the eastern wall, 
however, showing a considerable amount of 
red brick. The western end is screened off 
internally, to form a vestibule within the 
doorway and a choir vestry on its north 


side. The principal vestry is built out from 
the church at its eastern extremity.* 

The inside of the fabric has undergone 
a vast amount of alteration since Wren left 
it, in which matter it has shared the fate of 
all his London churches, the only one now 
in existence which has escaped serious inno- 
vation being St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, 
rebuilt by him on the old foundations in 
1683, and considered a wellnigh perfect 
example of his style, and of the internal 
arrangements at his date. 

In 1866, under the impulse of the ecclesi- 
astical revival, the “restoration” of St. 
Michael’s was committed to Mr. William 
Butterfield, the eminent Gothic architect, 
hardly the right man, we should think, to 
deal with a classical structure, if we may 
judge by his known sympathies and his work 
elsewhere, such as at All Saints’, Margaret 
Street, and the Chapel of Keble College, 
Oxford. The changes that he made in the 
City church may briefly be summarized as 
follows: The organ gallery over the western 
entrance was cut down, with the exception of 
its front panelling, and the instrument shifted 
to a place on the ground floor, to the south 
of the altar, where the Whittington monu- 
ment once stood.t The choristers were 
provided with stalls (made up of the old 


* We are informed that, during some recent 
excavations for the new sewer in College Hill, the 
foundations of an earlier tower were revealed, show- 
ing the form to have been circular. If so, we should 
say it would be a unique instance in the City of 
London ; and if Whittington really pulled down the 
original tower, he would in all probability have 
rebuilt on the old foundations. There are some 
pillars in the passage leading from the chief vestry to 
the little churchyard, the purpose of which is not 
very obvious at the present day. Similar pillars 
formerly stood on a neighbouring piece of land 
acquired a year or two ago by the Skinners from the 
Mercers' Company. In both cases the great age of 
these relics, and the difficulty of accounting for them 
otherwise, has led some to think that they belonged 
to the church destroyed by the Fire. Quite lately, 
however, the ground was carefully examined by two 
keen antiquaries, one with a first-rate knowledge of 
medizval architecture ; but it did not occur to either 
of them that there was anything in the vestry passage 
older than the Great Fire of 1666. Here, of course, 
there is plenty of room for amiable controversy and 
conjecture, far more interesting to many minds than 
downright certainty. 

¢ The organ, by the way, dates from 1749. The 
case which now holds it came from All Hallows-the- 
Great. 
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woodwork) facing each other in the usual 
way at the east end ; the old-fashioned high 
pews were lowered for conversion into open 
seats; and the pulpit—a reduction of the 
original “ three-decker ”"—was moved from 
its central position to the north side. The 
Holy Table was altered (scarcely improved) 
in design, and a corresponding alteration 
made in the shape of the sanctuary, the 
earlier form of which is more or less indicated 
by the joints in the communicants’ rail. 
Stained windows were at the same time 
introduced—sufficiently interesting in sym- 
bolism, but painfully glaring in colour—one 
of which is to Whittington’s memory. 

Some of these alterations will at once be 
recognized as improving the conditions for 
worshippers, who, however, are not quite 
unanimous among themselves on every 
detail, while many musicians have lately 
come to think that the old position of choirs 
and organs had better have been left un- 
disturbed, and indeed are returning to it at 
some churches where this rather amusing 
reversal of opinion has been accepted. 
Antiquaries pure and simple are, of course, 
opposed to anything like innovation on the 


past. 
(Zo be concluded.) 





Che Antiquarp’s Mote-Book. 
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DISCOVERY OF A CATACOMB 
BETWEEN FIUGGI AND 
PALESTRINA. 


Ree erORE than a year ago numerous tombs 
WE | hollowed in the mass of pozzolana 
Wia.W in the form of /ocu/i were discovered 
~~ in the region of Colle St. Quirico, a 
place on the Via Prenestina, about thirty-six 
miles from Rome. This led to the conclusion 
that an important Christian necropolis would 
probably be found there, as well as a church 
or some memorial in honour of St. Quintino, 
martyr, mentioned in a rare manuscript of 
the fourth century. This supposition seems 
now to have received confirmation from more 
recent discoveries. A very long gallery with 








| 





arms to the right and left prove the existence 
of a catacomb, in every way similar to those 
of Rome. The length of the central gallery 
extends so far over forty metres, and is 
flanked on right and left with closed /ocul:, 
walled in by large tiles and mortar, inscribed 
with inscriptions done with a stile (graffiti), 
and some with red letters. 

The famous archeologist Commendatore 
Marucchi has already visited the place and 
copied nearly thirty inscriptions, some of 
which are of great importance as giving the 
dates of the Consuls Theodosius, Mar- 
cellinus, Probinus, Lollianus, and Stilicone, 
the celebrated Byzantine General. The Con. 
sulates run from the years A.D. 341 to 400. 

The /oculi are hollowed out on the right 
and left of the gallery. There are larger ones 
for adults, smaller for children ; some are 
more spacious, more imposing, with arched 
entrances, others more humble. There are 
Christian names with the addition of noble 
family names, others more lowly with the 
formeronly. We find the date of the month, 
and sometimes the day of the week, when they 
were laid to rest, and in all is breathed the 
sentiment of hope and Christian peace. On 
one J/oculus is the inscription: “ Aureliz 
Juliz dulci conjugi ;’ on another: “Rufina 
casta virgo,”” who died at twelve years of age, 
under the Consulate of Marcellinus and 
Probinus. A certain Titus Rusclus lies 
opposite a Valerius, who was consigned to 
the tomb on the Ides of November, “die 
Mercuri,” and a little boy, Paulus, who only 
lived three years and nine months. There 
is one whose name has not been given, but 
only the date of his deposition, which was the 
third of the Nones of June. Apart from the 
Consular dates and the form of the grafftz, 
the names, which are largely classic, and 
various other evidences confirm more and 
more the epoch of the cemetery and /ocudi. 
But it has not so far been possible to ascertain 
if the building and cemetery were dedicated 
to some particular saint, and the name of 
such would be of the utmost importance in 
locating the city or town in which the cata- 
comb was situated. The Martyrology of 
St. Jerome mentions, in connection with the 
Via Prenestina, a certain St. Quintino, 
martyr, under the date of August 23, anda 
Bull of Innocent IV., in 1243, in favour of 
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the monastery of St. Peter in Paliano, 
confirms the existence of an ancient chapel 
dedicated to St. Quintino in this part of the 
country: ‘‘Cappella ruralis S. Quintini . . . 
excepto canone sex denariorum qui ab 
antiquo debentur Episcopo Prznestino.” 
Nothing is more probable than that the place 
assumed, later on, the name, so similar, of 
St. Quirico, from the little church near by. 

Still more important would it be to find 
the origins from which the dead came, what 
ancient city, what near by centre, gave its 
annual contribution to this last dwelling of 
its inhabitants. But of all this we, so far, 
know nothing. It seems most probable that 
the ground belonged to Preneste on account 
of its greater vicinity to it than to the Equi, 
the Ernici, and the Volsci, who were rather 
farther off. But although the ground may 
have been the property of Preneste, there is 
no reason to doubt that her neighbours also 
used the cemetery, and that all lay down to 
rest under the shadow of some saint to whom 
all were equally devout. 

L. A. M. PYNSENT. 


At the Sign of the Dwi. 
Bia 
PROFESSOR HAVERFIELD has 
enlarged the paper which he 
read as the Creighton Lecture 
to the University of London, 
and also submitted in part to 
) the London Conference on 
Town-Planning, and it is about 
to be published under the title 
Ancient Town- Planning, by 
the Oxford University Press. 
Greek and Roman town-planning—in Italy 
and. the Roman provincial towns—will be 
fully dealt with, and there will also be a 
chapter on Roman building laws, an appen- 
dix on town-planning in China, and thirty- 
six plans and other illustrations. The author’s 
aim, say his publishers, has been to make 
the book useful, not only to classical scholars 
and historians, but also, by means of parallels 
from antiquity, to thcse interested in modern 
schemes of town-planning. 


Rome. 





The annual meeting of the Henry Bradshaw 
Society was held in November in the rooms 
of the Society of Antiquaries, the Bishop of 
Bristol (President of the Society) in the chair. 
The report of the Council stated that satis- 
factory progress had been made during the 
year in the work of the Society, and that the 
two volumes for 1913 would shortly be issued. 
The first volume of the Leofric Collecta, the 
Martyrology of Ricemarch, and the third 
volume of the Hereford Breviary, are all 
nearly completed. The Introduction to the 
Stowe Missal is now in the press, and the 
second volume of this work, which has been 
long delayed, will be issued, as soon as it is 
ready, to the subscribers for the year 1906, 
to which it belongs. 

es SF SF 
I note with regret the death, on Novem- 
ber 18, at the age of eighty-three, of Mr. 
William Younger Fletcher, F.S.A., at one 
time an assistant keeper in the Department 
of Printed Books at the British Museum. 
He retired in 1895. Mr. Fletcher wrote ex- 
tensively on the subject of bookbinding, on 
which and on book-collecting he was a recog- 
nized authority. Among his writings were 
English Bookbindings in the British Museum, 
illustrations of sixty-three examples selected 
on account of their beauty or historical 
interest, with introduction and descriptions ; 
Foreign Bookbindings in the British Museum, 
which also contains illustrations of sixty-three 
examples, with introduction and descriptions: 
Bookbinding in England and France, English 
Book Collectors, Bookbinding in France, and 
John Bagford and his Collection. Mr. Fletcher 
also read several papers of importance before 
the Bibliographical Society, and wrote many 
articles in literary magazines and journals. 

es FS SF 
The Zimes of November 29 announced that 
Mr. Bertram Dobell, the well-known book- 
seller, had sold by cable to the Library of 
Congress at Washington his unique collection 
of some 1,500 privately-printed books and 
pamphlets. Mr. Dobell issued an annotated 
catalogue of these books at intervals between 
1891 and 1906. 

es SF SF 
I have received from Herr Ludwig Rosenthal, 
the well-known antiquarian bookseller of 
Munich, two valuable catalogues; one of 
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books, autographs, medals, etc., connected 
with aeronautics, which contains over 1,200 
items, and is itself a remarkable contribution 
to the literature of the subject; and the 
other of old and new Music—books, manu- 
scripts, autographs, etc., to the extent of 
more than 200 pages. 
& »* * 

Some interesting articles appear in the 
November number of the Aivista d’Jtalia. 
Signor Raimondi retells the sad story of 
Roberte Acciagoli and Elisabetta Marmorai 
from contemporary letters and documents, in 
an article entitled Un matrimonio in Tuscano 
ai tempi di Cosimo III. de’ Medici. It is a 
story which reveals curious customs, mer- 
cenary intrigues at the Court of the Grand 
Duke and the Pope, misuse of parental 
authority and the power of the Church. 

Signor Lo Parco, in the same number, 
gives a study of the beautiful poetess ‘* Laura 
Beatrice Oliva,’’ whose girlhood was worthy 
of the famous names she bore, and who 
afterwards became the wife of Pasquale Man- 
cini. 

The historical review of Italian journalism 
gathers together some interesting notes on 
the early news-letters of Rimini. (Z/ Giorna- 
lismo Italiano. Rassegna Storica.) 


&* & &* 
Mr. Edmund Backhouse, formerly of Merton 
College, Oxford, has presented to the Bodleian 
a Chinese library, collected during fifteen 
years residence in Pekin. This munificent 
gift, says the Zimes, “‘comprises, at a rough 
estimate, about 17,000 printed volumes, or 
pén, as they are called, and some 150 manu- 
script scrolls and paintings.” 
»* »* 

The last of the series of evening lectures 
before Christmas at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum was given in the Lecture Theatre on 
December 11 by Mr. G. H. Palmer, on 
“Early Printed Books.”’ The series will be 
resumed on Thursday, January 15, when Mr. 
Emery Walker will lecture on ‘‘ Letterpress 
Printing as an Art.” The next lectures in 
the series will be given on Thursday, 
January 22, by Mr. Douglas Cockerell, on 
“ Design and Arrangement of Gold-Tooling 
for the Decoration of Bookbindings,” and on 
Thursday, January 29, by Mr. G. H. Palmer, 
on “Some Historic Styles of Bookbinding.” 


Admission to each lecture is free, by ticket 
only, for which application must be made 
before the date of the lecture, either at the 
Museum entrances, or by letter addressed to 
the Director and Secretary. The lectures are 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

&* ~ & 
Sir Arthur Liberty has presented to the 
museum and library of the Bucks Archzo- 
logical Society at Aylesbury a special copy of 
Lipscomb’s History of Buckinghamshire. This 
copy is in twelve volumes, instead of the 
original four, and includes the whole of the 
manuscript of the history, together with much 
other unused material. 

* e x * 
Several interesting works are announced as 
forthcoming by the Oxford University Press. 
Among them I note a Bibliography of the 
Works of Dr. Johnson, by the late Mr. W. P. 
Courtney ; English University Drama, 1540- 
1603, by Mr. F. S. Boas, and De ugis 
Curialium, edited from the Bodleian manus- 
script by Dr. M. R. James, in the “ Anecdota 
Oxoniensia’”’ series. The same Press an- 
nounces a fourth volume in the series which 
Professor Vinogradoff -edits, of ‘ Oxford 
Studies in Social and Legal History,” which 
will contain studies of Zhe Zarly History of 
Contract, by Mr. W. Barbour, and Zhe Addey 
of Saint- Bertin and its Neighbourhood, goo- 
1350, by Mr. G. W. Coopland. 

& &* md 
Some noteworthy items have lately made 
their appearance in sale-rooms. In the three 
days’ sale of Lady Brooke’s books at 
Sotheby’s, which ended on November 26, 
577 lots, which included some valuable bind- 
ings, brought £3,093 9s. 6d. A letter by 
George Washington, dated February 5, 1789 
—the day after the writer’s election as the 
first President of the United States—which 
contained a sympathetic reference to the 
insanity of George III., was sold at Sotheby’s 
on November 28, and realized £180. At 
the same sale a letter written by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in 1592, six months before he was 
committed to the Tower, to his half-brother, 
Sir John Gilbert, about the equipment of a 
squadron, and asking for “fifty toones of 
zider and 10,000 of dry Newfoundland fish,” 
fetched £125; and a like sum was brought 
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by a series of Alexander Pope’s letters to his 
publisher. 
Fa 
I take the following interesting Note from 
the Morning Pust, December 5: “ At Messrs. 
Sotheby’s yesterday appeared five small 
quartos of plays by Ben Jonson, and the 
Satiro-Mastix of Dekker, unbound, with 
rough fore-edges. Sold separately, they 
brought in all 41,130, and the story runs that 
Dr. John Kaye, whowas Bishop of Bristol from 
1820 to 1827, and of Lincoln from 1827 to 
1853, picked up the five in one volume for 
the sum of four-and-sixpence. The lidrary 
in which they were comprised yesterday was 
that of the Bishop’s son, the Ven. William 
Frederic John Kaye, Archdeacon of Lincoln, 
who died last July. The first play offered 
was Every Man out of His Humour, the one 
of the two earliest editions with the same 
date, 1600, which bears the imprint of 
Nicholas Linge. Except for the slight 
worming of a few plain margins, it is a 
fine perfect copy, measuring 7} inches by 
54 inches, and Messrs. Quaritch paid £315 
for it. This is a record price at auction in 
this country for either of these early editions ; 
that which brought 4350 in the Robert Hoe 
sale in New York in 1911 was the copy from 
the Halliwell sale, 1856, with the imprint of 
William Holme, of Sargeants-Inn-Gate in 
Fleet Street. For the other plays also, in 
the same state and measurements, record 
prices were given. Messrs. Quaritch paid 
4200 for Every Man in His Humour, the 
first, 1601, edition; and £225 for the first 
edition, 1601, of Cynthia’s Revels ; and Mr. 
Dobell £275 for Zhe Puetaster or the Arraign- 
ment, the first edition, 1602, of which no copy 
occurs in Book Prices Current ; while for the 
fifth volume in the rare series, the Satiro- 
Mastix of Thomas Dekker, Mr. Tregaskis 
gave £115.” 
a 

It is gratifying to learn that the well-known 
collection of prints, plans, maps, caricatures, 
autograph letters, and portraits relating to 
Bath, including a complete series of the old 
Masters of Ceremonies, formed by Mr. J. F. 
Meehan, is likely to be acquired for the city. 
Mr. Meehan, who is a bookseller in Bath, is 
also well known as the historian of its historic 
houses. I1l-health, unfortunately, is compel- 


ling him to retire from his: various activities. 
There will be a sale of his stock of books at 
Messrs. Hodgson’s shortly; but Alderman 
Plowman, Chairman of the Library and Art 
Gallery Committee, has a scheme in hand to 
raise £500 to purciase the collection already 
referred to. Among the most interesting 
autograph letters in it are those of Mrs. Piozz1, 
Ralph Allen, and Walter Savage Landor. 
&* 
At Sotheby’s, on December 11, was sold 
for £22 a little volume entitled “ 4 Collection 
of the Names of the Merchants Living in and 
about The City of London. Sold at the shop of 
Sam. Lee in Lumbard Street, near Popes- 
head Alley, and by Dan Major at the Flying 
Horse, in Fleet Street,” and dated 1677. In 
those days, of course, most London merchants 
did live in and about the City, and in this 
directory, which was the first ever issued in 
London, their number is set down at about 
a thousan! all told. Among ther was a 
class of “Goldsmiths who kept running 
cashes.” These were the bankers of the day, 
and some of them, as their names show, the 
ancestors of the bankers of our own day. The 
list of them here includes Child and Hore, 
as well asa Heriot, a Bolitho, and a Hornby. 
Most of these running cashes were “kept” 
in Lombard Street, but both Child and Hore 
were in Fleet Street. The name of Alexander 
Pope, the poet’s father, aiso occurs. Before 
this first directory was issued a certain Henry 
Robinson, it appears, was making up for the 
lack of it by keeping in an office near the 
Exchange a list of addresses which could be 
consulted on payment of sixpence. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 
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Antiquatian Mews. 


[ We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Jor insertion under this heading. } 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


IN vol. vi., part iv. of the Viking Society’s O/d-Lore 
Miscellany, the Rev. D. Beaton concludes his 
detailed notes on ‘‘ The Early Christian Monuments 
of Caithness,” accompanied by a number of illustra- 
tions of stones with crosses or inscriptions. Mr. 
Firth continues his account of ‘‘ An O.kney Town- 
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ship before the Division of the Commonty,” with 
pleasant descriptions of old-world customs connected 
with farm weddings. The ‘‘Visit to Shetland in 
1832,” from the journal of Edward Charlton, M.D., 
is also continued ; and among the other contents is 
a paper on ‘‘ The Stewarts of Massater, Orkney,” 
with several portraits. In the Notes is reported the 
discovery of an old tombstone, of which a photo- 
praphic illustration is given, during the recent 
renovation of the churchyard at Orphir, Orkney, in 
which stand the ruins of the Round Church. It is 
a cross-slab with unusual ornamentation. 

The Society also issues vol. i, part xi., of its 
Orkney and Shetland Records, containing a full 
historical introduction by Mr. A. W. Johnston to the 
documentary matter contained in the preceding parts. 


VUVVTVVTTTTITe 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—November 27.—Sir 
Hercules Read, President, in the chair. ‘ 

Mr. C. R. Peers, Secretary, exhibited on behalf of 
the Vicar, the Rev. W. Taylor, a collection of late 
fifteenth-century latten altar ornaments from St. 
Sampson’s Church, Guernsey. 

The objects were discovered in a recess above the 
vaulting of the tower in June of this year. They 
consist of a crucifix, part of a censer, two standing 
candlesticks, part of a triple candlestick intended to 
be set in a socket, four branches, and a loose bowl 
and pricket. 

The crucifix is of a common type, and is provided 
with a base, in which it stood on the altar ; but when 
occasion required, it could be taken from its base and 
used as a processional cross set on a stafl, Both 
crucifix and base are gilt. 

The lower half of the censer is of circular form with 
octagonal foot, The larger standing candlestick has 
a circular cup and foot, with simple mouldings, while 
the smaller has an embattled bowl and a base standing 
on three lions’ feet. The triple candlestick retains 
only two of its holders, and was originally fastened to 
some form of holder or stem. The four branches are 
all odd pieces. ‘Two originally fitted into sockets ; 
a third (which ends in a beast’s head) has been 
fastened by something similar to the hanging hook of 
a door ; while the fourth (in the form of a dragon with 
curved horn and long tail, and having a shield fastened 
to its lower jaw) has two legs pierced to fit over a 
vertical pin. 

Mr. O. M. Dalton described the Borradaile col- 
lection of medizval antiquities in the British Museum. 
These consist of ivories, including an Oliphant horn, 
triptychs and diptychs, and of objects of goldsmiths’ 
work, including a silver-gilt shrine with figure of Our 
Lady under a lofty pinnacled canopy ; a chrismatory 
containing the usual spaces for the three oils; and a 
crystal sceptre or baton, ornamented at each end with 
silver-gilt mounts decorated with pearls. 

Mr. H. Clifford Smith exhibited an heraldic puzzle- 
table, which consists of a low stool, on which is fixed 
a wooden coat of arms made in several pieces, some- 
thing in the fashion of a modern block puzzle. The 
arms, which are reversed, are those of Howard, with 





a label for difference, and surmounted by an earl’s 
coronet. The object may possibly have been a toy 
made for an Earl of Surrey about the middle of the 
seventeenth century.—A¢henaum, December 6. 


a or 2 

Mr. F. E. Howard, on December 3, delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘ Medizval Roofs,” before the ROYAL 
ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, and with the aid of a 
number of excellent lantern pictures explained the 
peculiarities of construction, besides illustrating the 
richness of carving and impressive proportions of 
timbered roofs in the old churches of many parts of 
the country. The varieties, he said, were enormous, 
but the types, which merged into each other, might 
be generalized in two main divisions as those that 
were a dead weight on the walls and those that tended 
to thrust the walls apart. There had been, he 
thought, a misunderstanding on the part of modern 
writers as to the principles of Medizval roof con- 
struction, and this he attributed to failure to recognize 
the limitations that beset the ancient carpenters. 
The pegs that they used were useless to resist tension 
or strain. Moreover, the carpenter’s trade was the 
most conservative in the world. Yet it appeared 
that with all the mistakes in construction, where there 
was failure it was the walls that failed and not the 
roofs, and the rods across the nave under the roof 
that appeared in some pictures were solely for the 
support of the walls. Speaking of the barrel 
roofs of the West Country, the lecturer referred 
to examples of the thrust of the gables in the nave 
roof being met by the thrust of the aisle roofs, and, 
with strong walls, buttresses were of little use in 
these cases. The Devonshire roofs had a charm of 
their own, due to the curve of the rafters and rich 
carving. Somerset had no uniformity of construction, 
but a typical roof was flat and ornamented with 
small panels and elaborate carving. Some of the 
wide and lofty churches of East Anglia had roofs of 
much interest, with arched braces, hammer-beams, 
and buttresses, the wall posts being brought down so 
that the thrust was conveyed through the roofs of the 
aisles to the buttresses. In this way the Gothic 
builders had come near the perfect solution of a 
difficult problem, and would have quite succeeded if 
they had made the wall posts strong enough. 


bd) 

At a meeting of the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION on December 4, Mr. C. E. Keyser gave 
a lantern lecture on ‘‘ The Three Churches of Ampney 
Crucis, Ampney St. Mary’s, and Ampney St. Peter's, 
Gloucestershire.” During the last few years, he said, 
wall-paintings had been constantly found in our 
churches during restoration, but too often nothing 
was done to study them properly. At the three 
churches mentioned an interesting series of paintin 

had been discovered. The Church of Ampney Crucis 
was dedicated to the Holy Rood, a somewhat rare 
proceeding in Gloucestershire. One of the tracings, 
he thought, represented the martyrdom of Erasmus, 
Bishop of Syria. The date was probably fifteenth 
century. When found it was in excellent preserva- 
tion, and he asked why these memorials of the past 
could not be saved. The mural paintings represented 
St. Paul, St. James with his staff and wallet, and q 
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majestic figure of an archbishop, which, being with- 
out an emblem, was supposed by some authorities to 
be that of St. Thomas of Canterbury. Various inci- 
dents from the life of our Lord were also depicted, 
such as the descent from the cross, the entombment, 
the angels at the sepulchre, and the resurrection. 
In the church could also be seen the tomb of George 
Lloyd, who successfully petitioned Queen Elizabeth to 
have part of the endowments of Cirencester Grammar 
School restored to him. The Abbot of Cirencester 
was responsible for the decoration of Ampney St. 
Mary’s, and an elaborate scheme of decoration was 
brought to light at the restoration. Among the subjects 
shown in a very fragmentary and much defaced con- 
dition on the walls of the nave were St. Christopher ; 
St. George and the Dragon, not honoured in any other 
mural painting in Gloucestershire ; whrt was probably 
a scene in the life of St. Ursula; and a representative 
Christian surrounded by implements of his trade. In 
a pretty little chain pattern the letters J.H. appeared 
to be given; and probably these represented John 
Haleborne, or Hauckeborne, the last Abbot but one 
of Cirencester. 
2 


The CHESTER ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY met on 
November 18, when Mr. Henry Taylor exhibited 
a copy of the Chester Weekly Journal of Thursday, 
September 3, 1724 (which he believed to be the 
earliest known copy of a Chester newspaper now 
existing), and shortly described it and its contents, 
making some reference to the early newspaper press 
of the city. Short papers were also read by Mr. 
J. H. E. Bennett on ‘‘ Cheshire and ‘ The Fifteen,’ ” 
and by Mr. James Hall on ‘‘ Readings from Chester 
Newspapers about One Hundred Years Ago.” 


a oO 
That the ground now occupied by Fleet Street was at 
one time a suburb, and an unimportant thoroughfare 
at that, was a point brought out by Mr. Walter G. 
Bell in a lecture on ‘‘ London’s Medizval Suburb,” 
to the LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, in modern Fleet Street, on the afternoon of 
November 15. Mr. Bell recalled that in old docu- 
ments the area between Ludgate and Temple Bar, 
with Fleet Street as its principal artery, was habitu- 
ally referred to as the suburb of London, and so it 
remained both in fact and name till the reign of 
James I. In character and aspect it was ecclesiastical 
up to the Reformation, all other interests being 
secondary. Fleet Street’s first settled industry was 
that of making caps. It was one of the oldest crafts, 
the ordinances, still preserved, of the cappers or 
cap-makers dating from 1269—the earliest of those 
of any of the City Guilds. The highway to London 
and Westminster was the Thames and not the street, 
and as late as 1356 Fleet Street had no particular 
importance. 
The members of the Society afterwards visited 
various places of interest in and around Fleet 


Street. 

2 a a 
At the annual meeting of PENZANCE NATURAL 
HIsTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on Novem- 
ber 28, Mr. Horton Bolitho presiding, Mr. Leonard 
Michell contributed a paper on ‘*A Newly-Found 
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The writer (a young Penzance 
student), who discovered the cross, said it formed the 


Cross at Ludgvan.” 


step of a small doorway in the church tower. The 
edifice was erected in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
the tower rested on this cross, the age of which he 
calculated at 1,100 years. In his opinion, it formed 
a link between the early Celtic cross and the Norman 
font in the church, which was of the eleventh century. 
The design was of pure Celtic interlaced work, as 
used between the seventh and twelfth centuries. The 
cross, he considered, had its origin during the inter- 
course between the Celtic and the Anglo-Saxon 
Christians. The style of ornament was that found 
in South Wales, and it was a notable coincidence 
that the patron saint of Ludgvan Church came from 
South Wales. There was no evidence of the cross 
having been disturbed since it was built into the 
tower, and it was worthy of preservation. 

In a lane behind St. Peter’s Church, Newlyn, is a 
weed-covered cross found and unearthed by the 
Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma in a field at Trereice. 
Mr. Michell advised the removal of this small cross 
to the churchyard, and the meeting left the matter to 
him and the Society. 

“The Cornish Topography of the Tristram 
Romance ”’ was dealt with by Mr. H. Jenner, F.S.A., 
and ‘‘ The Brontes and Penzance” formed the subject 
of a paper by Dr. J. Hambly Rowe. 


~~ 6 


At the first meeting of the winter session of the 
Dorset FIELD CLuB, on December 9, the President 
exhibited iron filigree earrings, Prussian mementoes 
of Napoleonic wars, about 1813, and an Elizabethan 
stoneware jug with contemporary pewter mount, and 
also an unmounted specimen. Mr. Henry Symonds 
exhibited photographs of a bronze age cinerary urn 
of unusual type, recently found in Dorset, and a 
document of Edward I.’s reign, with armorial seal 
of the Daumarle family. The President read a 
paper by the Rev. O. Pickard-Cambridge on ‘‘ The 
Relics left by Philip and Joan of Castile in 1506, 
and preserved in the writer’s family.” The Rev. 
Canon Fletcher, vicar of Wimborne Minster, with 
its famous chained library, read a paper on ‘‘ Chained 
Books,” and Mr. Henry Symonds one on ‘‘ Sandsfoot 
and Portland Castles in the time of Elizabeth and 
James I.” A paper by Mr. W. Neville Sturt, on 
“The Commercial Day Book (1713-1718) of Mr. 
John Richards, of Warmwell,” was also contributed. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell presided at the annual meeting 
of the SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND on 
December 1, when a satisfactory report was presented. 
The additions to the Museum, during the year ended 
November 30, 1913, had been 116 by donation and 
110 by purchase. The articles acquired by donation 
had been numerous, and included the collection of 
Northumbrian relics from Talnotrie, two oval brooches 
and other Viking relics from Oronsay, a Viking sword 
from Dumfriesshire, a bronze rapier blade from a 
fort in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and a mould 
for casting flat bronze axes, while of the articles 
acquired by purchase, in addition to the gold armlet 
already referred to, two penannular gold armlets, the 
matrix of the seal of the Priory of Cupar-Angus, and 
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a pair of Viking brooches, and of other relics from a 
Viking grave in Caithness, called for individual 
mention. A lively discussion on the proposed 
opening of the Museum on Sundays was adjourned 
to a special meeting to be held a fortnight later. 
2; 

The paper read before the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE HisToRIc SOCIETY on November 27 was 
‘© The Church of St. Michael-on-Wyre in Amounder- 
ness,” by Mr. F. H. Cheetham. This church is the 
‘*Michelescherche” of Domesday Book, one of the three 
churches there mentioned as existing in Amounderness. 
The date of its foundation is unknown. The advow- 
son was given about 1195 to the Abbey of Wyresdale ; 
but on the removal of that house to Ireland shortly 
after, the gift appears to have lapsed, the King being 
patron in 1204. The church, which gave its name to 
the parish and to the village which grew up around 
it, is in the township of Upper Rawcliffe, close to the 
River Wyre. It consists of chancel and nave, with 
continuous south aisle, short north aisle and north 
chapel, south porch and west tower. There is also 
a modern vestry on the north side of the chancel. 
The east end of the south aisle probably represents 
the chantry of the Blessed Virgin, and the north 
chapel was formerly the chantry of St. Katherine, 
but is now known as the Butler Chapel. Archi- 
tecturally the church is not of very great interest, the 
work being, generally speaking, late and poor, though 
a flat buttress on the north side of the chancel and 
a built-up lancet window at the west end of the south 
aisle near the tower may be fragments of a thirteenth- 
century building. The fabric, however, seems to 
have been largely reconstructed in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The tower and south porch are 
dated 1611, the former also bearing the arms and 
initials of Henry Butler. The tower is 46 feet high 
and exceedingly irregular in plan, the west and south 
walls being at a very obtuse angle. The Butler Chapel 
was repaired in 1797 and turned into a comfortable 
‘*pew’’ with fireplace by John France of Rawcliffe 
Hall. Subsequent repairs and restorations have left 
the interior of little interest, the fittings, including the 
font and pulpit, being modern. Four panels from the 
old seating, however, have been preserved, dated 1663, 
1668, 1679, and 1693. In the north window of the 
chancel is a good piece of heraldic glass with the arms 
of the Holland family, and in one of the windows 
of the Butler Chapel a sixteenth-century brown and 
yellow circular medallion—one of a series depicting the 
months or seasons, It represents the month of June and 
figures a sheep-shearing scene. The earliest existing 
register begins in 1659, and the church plate is all 
modern and of little interest. A piece of silver plate 
given in 1671 has disappeared. In the churchyard isa 
sundial dated 1796, three small yew-trees, and some 
seventeenth-century tombstones with good lettering. 
In the tower are three bells, the first of which is of great 
interest. It is a pre-Reformation bell, apparently of 
French manufacture, and has not before been cor- 
rectly noted. It bears a long French inscription to 
the effect that it was made in the year 1458, and was 
given by Catherine de Bernienles Demoiselle de 
Nieuchastel. The second bell is by John Scott of 
Wigan, 1663, and is inscribed ‘‘ God save the King.” 
The third is by Abel Rudhall of Gloucester, 1742. 


The Parish Book, covering the years 1729-1839, 
contains some interesting entries. In 1787 it was 
ordered and settled that the sum of three guineas 
be spent at the vestry meetings on November 5 and 
Easter Monday ; but nearly fifty years later a limit of 
one bottle of wine for two persons was imposed. 
Previous to 1833 the five churchwardens had dinner 
provided on Sacramental Sundays, and their ex- 
penses to Preston on the Visitation ; but in that year 
a sum of thirty-five shillings was allowed to each 
instead. In 1780 it was agreed that on November 5, 
‘each Ringer attending the Church shall be allowed 
two tankards of Ale and each Singer one tankard, 
together with each one their dinner.” 
baa bad) 

A meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES was held in the Castle on November 26, 
Mr. F, W. Dendy presiding. A donation from Mr. 
William Brown, F.S.A., of three eighteenth-century 
Acts of Parliament relating to roads in the county of 
Durham, was acknowledged. The chairman ex- 
hibited an original grant of arms to John Bennett, 
master-of-ordnance, of Newcastle, dating from the 
reign of Mary Queen of Scots. The seals and docu- 
ments, which are in the possession of Mr. Ormsby, 
of Durham, were in an excellent. state of preserva- 
tion, and the border was beautifully decorated in 
blue, red, and gold. 

Mr. W. S. Corder read a paper on “ Henry II., 
Builder of the Keep of the Castle of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and Fontevrault, with its Burial-place of the 
Angevin Kings and Queens,” and said that it was 
hoped to get a cast of the effigy of Henry II. from 
France for the Castle, and hinted at the possibility of 
a fund being raised for the purpose. 

Mr. W. H. Cullen read a paper entitled “‘ A Note 
on the Remains of an Ancient Dock at Sea Mills, 
near Bristol.” 

a a 2 
At a meeting of the GLAscow ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETy on November 20, Mr. S. N. Miller reported 
on the excavations which he has been conducting for 
the Society at the Roman Fort, Summerston Station, 
near Maryhill. Mr. J. T. T. Brown was in the 
chair. Mr. Miller said that excavations were com- 
menced in August, 1912, and continued till Decem- 
ber. By that time the defences of the fort—the 
stone wall with its four gateways and the protecting 
ditches—had been laid bare, and the main buildings 
had been uncovered and planned. These consisted 
of the principia or regimental offices, the com- 
mandant’s house, and two or three granaries. The 
inscribed stone, bearing the name of Q. Lollius 
Urbicus, and thus fixing the date of occupation, was 
the most important find of the season’s work. This 
year digging was resumed in April, and was regularly 
carried on till the end of October. In the first 
place, the defences of the fort were more syste- 
matically examined, and at both the north-east and 
north-west corners, where the attack of the enemy 
would be most dangerous, a remarkable series of 
counterworks was discovered, unparalleled in any 
other Roman site in Britain. At the south-west 
corner, too, a small wall-turret had just been laid. 
bare. The ditches on the east and west sides were 
cleaned out, but the finds, while not inconsiderable, 
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failed to realize expectations, and hardly repaid the 
labour spent on them. Inside the fort itself the 
pretentura, or space between the main buildings and 
the north wall, was thoroughly trenched, and the 
various streets and drains laid open along their whole 
length. No stone buildings were found, but just 
before digging stopped for the winter a series of post- 
holes, indicating wooden barrack-buildings, was dis- 
covered along the most northerly street. The re- 
tentura, between the main buildings and the south 
wall, was similarly dealt with. Here again there 
was no trace of stone buildings, and though no post- 
holes had yet been found, the vast quantities of 
pottery found along the streets pointed to the presence 
of further wooden barracks. 

The most important advance, however, made 
during the year was the discovery of two bath- 
buildings, one at the north-east corner, the other 
lying outside the fort at the south-east. The former 
showed signs of three successive occupations, the 
latter of at least two, and, as it seems to be an axiom 
that a Roman fort can have only one bath in use at a 
time, the reconstruction of the history of the settle- 
ment has become considerably involved. The masonry 
of the more southern building was superior to anything 
else as yet uncovered (many of the blocks weighed 
over a ton), and its shape, with three apses of different 
sizes and a long narrow nave, remains something of a 
mystery. Further excavation will be necessary before 
the relative dates of the two baths can be definitely 
settled, but at present, from its more imposing 
structure and its elaborate system of drainage, the 
outside building seems to claim priority. 

Of the new finds, the most interesting to the general 

ublic was an altar to the goddess Fortuna, dedicated 
in the north bath-building by one of the tribunes. 
The stone stands between 3 and 4 feet high, and is 
in perfect condition. The other objects comprised 
leather shoes and aprons, several fibulze or brooches, 
an instrument which might be either a stilus or a 
surgeon’s probe, quern-stones, ballista balls, and a 
great quantity of pottery of all shapes and sizes. 
The coins, of which some twenty or thirty had now 
been unearthed, included a denarius of Vitellius and 
varius issues from Trajan to Pius. 

Digging would be resumed next spring, and 
another year’s work would be necessary to clear 
up some of the problems which had been raised. 

The strategic position of the fort, guarding the 
valley between the Campsie and the Kilpatrick Hills, 
and defended in turn by the sweep of the Kelvin, 
suggested a first-century occupation ; but as far as the 
finds went—masonry, pottery, and coins—all pointed 
to a purely Antonine settlement, and there was no 
scrap of evidence in favour of Agricola. At the same 
time, however, the frequent signs of reconstruc- 
tion, which could be seen not only in the bath- 
buildings but also in the principia, the commandant’s 
house, and in the change of the drainage system, 
seemed to imply constant rebuffs from the northern 
enemy, a precarious tenure during the second 
century, and a final abandonment not later than 
Commodus. In conclusion, Mr. Miller said he 
wished to express his own indebtedness and that of 
the Society to Dr. George Macdonald, whose know- 
ledge of Roman Scotland had proved invaluable to 








all concerned with the fort; to Mr. John Annan, 
who had arranged for the photographs ; and to Mr, 
Cleland Harvey, who had supplied the plans. 


Other meetings have been the St. ALBANS AND 
HERTS ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY on November 18, 
when Mr. C. E. Reader gave a lecture, illustrated 
with many lantern slides, on “ King’s Langley: Its 
Manors, Church, Palace and Priory,” and on Decem- 
ber 4, when Mr. S. K. Greenslade lectured, with 
lantern illustrations, on ‘‘English Glass of the 
Eighteenth Century”; the BRIGHTON ARCH£O- 
LOGICAL CLUB on December 3, when Miss Russell- 
Davies lectured on ‘‘ Domestic Life in the Middle 
Ages”; the VIKING SocieTy on November 21, when 
Miss Bertha S. Phillpotts read a paper on ‘‘ Temple 
Administration and Chieftainship in Pre-Christian 
Norway and Iceland”; the SociETY OF BIBLICAL 
ARCHAOLOGY on December 10, when Mr. L. W. 
King read a paper on ‘‘A Sumerian History of the 
World and its Possible Connection with Hebrew 
Tradition”; the BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on November 17, when 
Mr. Lewis Way spoke on ‘* The 1625 Survey of the 
Smaller Manor of Clifton’’ ; the November meeting 
of the LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
SociETY, when Mr. R. Muschamp read a paper on 
‘* Manchester Quakers in the Seventeenth Century,” 
and Mr. A. Nicholson supplied notes on the recent 
exploration of the Roman fort at Borrans Field, 
Ambleside; the RoyAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF IRELAND on December 9; the OxFORD ARCHI- 
TECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY in November, 
when Mr, E. Thurlow Leeds lectured on ‘‘ Oxford 
Seventeenth-Century Taverns and their Holders” ; 
and the BRADFORD HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Society on November 26, when Mr. W. Scruton read 
a paper on “Some Curious Fragments of Bradford 


History.” 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 

STAINED GLASS OF THE MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND 

AND FRANCE. Painted by Lawrence B. Saint. 
Described by Hugh Arnold. Fifty plates in colour. 
London: 4. and C. Black, 1913. Small crown 
4to., pp. xiv+269. Price 25s. net. 

In this handsome volume the publishers have shown 
themselves master hands in colour-printing. The fifty 
plates are admirable reproductions of a set of remark- 
able drawings of ancient stained-glass windows in 
England and France, recently executed by Mr. Law- 
rence B. Saint, an American visitor. These drawings 
were rightly considered of such merit that they have 
been purchased by the authorities of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. They are taken exclusively from the. 
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best known examples of the respective periods. The 

only glass pictures selected in England are taken from 

Canterbury Cathedral, and from the Minster and 

other churches of York, with the solitary exception of 

one plate from Fairford. As to France, the subjects 
are taken mainly from Chartres and Rouen, with 
single early examples from Le Mans and Poitiers. 

The student of old windows and their respective dates 

or periods will find this series of pictures of the 

greatest assistance. 

The excellent plates are undoubtedly the great 
charm of this volume, but Mr. Arnold’s accompanying 
letterpress, extending over some 300 pages, cannot 
fail to be appreciated. He is not only a competent 
critic and close observer of the delightful craft of the 
glass stainer and painter of medizval days, but is him- 
self, as we are told, a practical worker inthe art. His 
critical studies of the different periods and special sub- 
jects, as illustrated by Mr. Saint, are lucid and spir- 
itedly written ; but the two chapters which will com- 
mend themselves most to readers, especially if they 
are novices as to the early stages and growth of this 
fascinating craft, are those with which the book opens 
—‘*The Making of a Window ” and ‘‘ The Beginnings 
of Stained Glass.” 

His description of the mosaic character of glass of 
the first period is exceptionally clear : 

‘‘The designer of that date depends for his effect 
primarily upon glass and lead, and builds up his 
window out of tiny pieces. He had learned the jewel- 
like effect this gave to his work, and seemed to 
grudge no labour in it. Take, for example, the Ark of 
Canterbury in plate iv. Where a fifteenth-century 
painter would have been content to make the ark of 
perhaps only one piece of glass, probably of white, 
getting his detail in enamel and silver stain only, our 
thirteenth-century craftsman has used over fifty pieces, 
purple, blue, red, yellow, green, and white, and that 
in a space less than a foot square! He was a colourist 
par excellence and his waves, too, are blue, greenish- 
blue, and green, with caps of white foam—all in a 
mosaic of glass and lead.” 

At the other end of the book Mr. Arnold has some 
effective and sensible comments on the wondrous 
series of late fifteenth-century windows at Fairford, 
about which so many comments, good, bad and 
indifferent, have been written. With regard to the 
moot point as to whether the Fairford craftsmen were 
English or Flemish, Mr. Arnold is, we believe, 
thoroughly sound in taking the former position. He 
says : 

‘*As to the question of the authorship of the 
windows, it is true that Flemish details crop up here 
and there both in architecture and the costumes ; but 
this is not surprising, for the style, new then to 
England, was largely based on Flemish -art, and, on 
the other hand, the English characteristics are in 
excess of the Flemish.” 

x * 

A CHAT ABOUT THE BRODERERS’ COMPANY. By 
an Old Boy and Past-Master. Twenty plates 
and three illustrations in the text. London: 
George Allen and Sons, 1910. Large square 
8vo., pp. xii+314. Price 30s. 

The ‘Old Boy and Past-Master” responsible for 
this handsome volume is Mr. Christopher Holford, 


thrice Past-Master of the Company, whose genial 
face smiles from the frontispiece. Books have been 
published dealing with the histories and fortunes of 
most of the City Guilds, and those of the Broderers 
certainly deserve record. Mr. Holford is a member 
of the Company of long standing, and is thoroughly 
conversant with its story and traditions. There is 
a certain lack of plan about the book, but it does not 
profess to be a formal history in which everything is 
taken in due order. Mr. Holford sets out to “chat ” 
about his Company, and he does so in a very pleasant 
and attractive fashion. His chat is apt to be dis- 
cursive—as chat usually is—but all he has to say is 
full of interest as well as of information. The records 
of the Company date from 1679 only, thanks to the 
Great Fire of 1666 and a later one of 1678, although 
the Guild had previously been in existence for some 
three centuries. The first charter extant is dated 
1561. It is interesting to know that the ‘‘ Poors 
Box,” which was instituted in 1686, and which ap- 
pears to have been the means of much helpful charity, 
is still in existence—‘‘about as ugly as man could 
make it, and about as substantial.” Indirectly, the 
history of this box shows that the Broderers were not 
a wealthy body. It is difficult to give in this brief 
notice any consecutive review of the Guild’s history. 
The reader has to follow the Past-Master’s discursive 
chat ; and, indeed, he will be quite content, so long as 
Mr. Holford’s fifger is in his buttonhole, to follow 
his guide and to listen to his story. The various estates 
of the Company, their London home, their plate and 
bequests, the Guild’s operations with regard to charity, 
finance, education, and so forth, all aftord matter for 
many informing and entertaining pages. Mr. Holford 
gives many amusing details concerning worthies and 
‘*unworthies” connected with the past history of his 
Guild. The whole book is thoroughly readable, and 
is full of good matter genially set forth. The illus- 
trations include some fine plates of the Company’s 
various articles of plate. Appendixes contain charters, 
leases, and bylaws, lists of past-masters and freemen 
(from 1694), and other details. There is a sufficient 
index. The volume is handsomely produced, and is 
in every way a desirable possession. 
* Kk x 
THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE ANGLO-SAXON SETTLE- 
MENTS. By E. Thurlow Leeds, M.A., F.S.A. 
With four maps and twenty-three figures, Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1913. Demy 8vo., 
pp. 144. Price §s. net. 

This book, sewn up in boards, is issued in the same 
style as Zhe Romanization of Roman Britain, by 
Professor Haverfield, beside which, in the archzol- 
ogist’s library, it has every claim to rest. Mr. Leeds 
has supplied a long-felt want in his last contribution 
to archzology, written in a congenial atmosphere 
surrounded by antiquities from many cemeteries, and 
the glitter of ancient jewellery. We refer, of course, 
to the Anglo-Saxon corner of one of the galleries in 
the Ashmolean Museum. 

The sound judgment with which the seven chapters 
have been written, and the author’s clear and attractive 
style, will do much to stimulate the study of this par- 
ticular branch of archzology in conjunction with 
historical research. Archeological evidence has 
hitherto been almost ignored by the historian of the 
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Anglo-Saxon period. An important bearing on the 
question of the origin .of the Anglo-Saxon race is 
the correlation of English and Continental material, 
and the most reliable method of fathoming the many 
problems that have presented themselves is un- 
doubtedly by such means as Mr. Leeds adopts ; and 
especially when we consider the fact that the con- 
temporary historians of the period, with one exception, 
wrote nearly a century after the first arrival of the 
English. 

The spade has revealed hundreds of graves of the 
Saxons, Angles and Jutes, and the deeply interesting 
objects which are found associated with these inter- 
ments stand out in striking contrast to those derived 
from Roman sites in Britain. The Romans con- 
quered and left, and with them disappeared their 
institutions, language and culture. ‘The Anglo- 
Saxons, on the other hand, came as true immigrants, 
and by a gradual process of absorption, as Mr. Leeds 
makes quite clear, made England their own, intro- 
ducing their own systems of land tenure and settling 
down to the life of village communities ; not in close 
proximity to Roman towns and roads, which they 
appear to have intentionally avoided, but alongside 
the line of navigable streams (to insure an easy retreat 
if surprised), as may be seen at a glance on reference 
to the map on p.19. It appears, also, that geological 
conditions and a dry subsoil were considered by the 
Saxons in the choice of sites for their cemeteries; 
and the early boundaries of the several tribes “are 
coterminous with the line of important watersheds. ”’ 

‘¢ Methods of Study ” with regard to the period, 
comprising chapter ii., affords most interesting read- 
ing, and includes references to the contents of graves, 
orientation, the evolution of types of ornaments and 
their decadence, geometric and zoomorphic designs, 
the use of garnets and other stones, the sceattas, the 
urns, etc. Not infrequently Saxon urns are wrongly 
identified ; for instance, we recently saw a typical 
example from Itchington, in Warwick Museum, 
labelled ‘* Neolithic or Bronze Age.” 

Considerable attention is given to the subject of 
saucer and ‘‘applied’’ brooches, with a map showing 
their distribution ; also to cruciform brooches. The 
closing chapters, which deal chiefly with the Saxons, 
Angles and Jutes, are of absorbing interest, and Mr. 
Leeds is perhaps at his best when bringing various 
arguments to bear upon the subject of the Jutish 
culture of Kent, and its parallels in the Rhine district 
and elsewhere. Every antiquary and historian having 
the smallest interest in this period should study this 
book. 

There are few misprints beyond those noted by the 
author. On p. 52, ‘‘ Wyley” should, we think, be 
spelt ‘‘ Wylye.” ‘‘Faceted” is spelt in two ways 
(pp. 56, sid. On p. 71, ** Researches” should be 
inserted after ‘‘ Years’” (footnote), and ‘‘ Corstor- 
pitum ” should be ‘‘ Corstopitum.” 


x Kx 

THE PILGRIM FROM CHICAGO. By Christian Tearle. 
With 27 illustrations. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1913. Demy 8vo., pp. x +349. 

Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Those readers who had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. J. C. Fairfield, of Chicago, U.S.A., in Mr. 
Fearle’s former book, Aamébles with an American, 


will be glad to renew their acquaintance with him in 

the pleasant pages of the volume before us.. Mr. 

Fairfield is an American with an ‘‘extensive and 

peculiar” knowledge of details of literary topography, 

especially those connected with Johnsonian and 

Dickensian days and books. He has a very genuine 

love for the historical and literary associations in 

which so many parts of London and other English 
cities are so rich, and he has a gift of shrewd comment 
and dry humour which make him a very engaging 
companion. The narrator is a solicitor living in 

Gray’s Inn, and he and his friend from Chicago 

together visit and explore the Jacob’s Island of O/ver 

Z7wist in Southwark, Canterbury, Reculver, the 

Temple, St. Albans, Pepys’s Church—St. Olave’s, 

Hart Street—Lichfield, the Minories and Tower Hill, 

and one or two other storied places, concluding with 

an exploration of Gray’s Inn and the record of its 

Baconian associations. Some of the places visited, it 

will be seen, are well-trodden ground, and the 

travellers, in their agreeable interchange of talk, 
recall much that is familiar; but even when the matter 
is most familiar the setting of travel and conversation 
is so skilfully done that the reader would be churlish 
indeed who could refuse his meed of appreciation. 

Even on familiar ground such as Canterbury, Mr. 

Fairfield and his friend have much that is fresh to 

say, and their discovery of all that is left of the church 

and priory of the Grey Friars will be new to many 
readers. The amount of minute and detailed observa- 
tion and research revealed in such a chapter as the 
first, which deals with the topography of Dickens’s 

Jacob Island, is extraordinary. In one or two 

instances the detail may perhaps be a trifle too 

minute, as in chapter ix., on ‘* Fagin’s Country 
and Colebrook Row”; but most readers will find 

Mr. Fairfield’s enthusiasm infectious. As a whole 

the book is admirably done. It would be difficult to 

find a pleasanter way of conveying information of the 
kind here so liberally and so skilfully provided. In 
less deft hands the narrator and Mr. Fairfield might 
easily become bores, but Mr. Tearle manages his 
puppets in a masterly manner. The illustrations, 
which are mostly photographic, are well reproduced, 
and are very welcome companions to the text. 

*x* kK * 

SoME FAMOus BUILDINGS AND THEIR Story. By 
Alfred W. Clapham, F.S.A., and Walter H. 
Godfrey. Illustrated by 108 photographs and 
original plans. London: Technical Journals, 
Ltd., [1913.] Demy 8vo., pp. xii+276+ vii. 
Price 5s. net. 

The casual reader on seeing the title of this book 
might be forgiven for imagining that it was yet 
another of the volumes that are mere popular com- 
pilations; but if he so read the title, he would be 
entirely wrong. The chapters are readable enough, 
but they are the fruit of, and contain the results of, 
much original research. Indeed, these accounts of a 
remarkably well selected series of typical buildings are 
authoritative to an unusual extent. Practically every 
chapter adds some fresh fact to previous knowledge, 
or reproduces some hitherto unknown or neglected 
plan; and all are written with exceptional knowledge 
and ability. The buildings are typical, as we have 
said, and as a brief enumeration will show: Nonsuch, 
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Palace, Surrey ; The Fortune Theatre, London; The The New Exchange in the Strand; St. John of 
Tower of London ; The Royal Palace of Eltham; The Jerusalem, Clerkenwell; Northumberland House, 
Origin of the Domestic Hall; Sir Thomas More's Strand; The Abbey of Barking, Essex; Abbot's 


ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM, CLERKENWELL? THE CRYPT, LOOKING EAST. 





House at Chelsea; Cockersand Abbey and its Hospital, Guildford, and its Predecessors ; The Friars 
Chapter House ; The Rebuilding of Crosby Hallat as Builders—Blackfriars and Whitefriars, London ; 
Chelsea; The Palaces of Hertford and Havering; and Queenborough Castle and its Builder, William of 
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Wykeham. Here are examples of building constrac- 
tion of various ages from Norman times to the days of 
the Tudors—military, ecclesiastical, commercial, civil, 
and domestic. In each case the history of the fabric 
is traced from original sources, and illustrated by a 
very fine series of photographs and plans. Some of 
the plans are drawn by the authors; others are 
reproduced from private and public manuscript collec- 
tions, These plans alone—some of them newly 
discovered—give a special character and value to the 
volume. One of the most striking chapters is that by 
Mr. Clapham on The Friars as Builders. Much of this 
will be found in the two articles which he contributed 
on the subject to the Am¢cquary in June and July, 1910 
—a fact which Mr. Clapham might have mentioned 
—but the matter has been recast with additions and 
subtractions, But it would be invidious to praise one 
section more than another. Every chapter shows 
complete mastery of the subject, viewed both 
historically and architecturally ; while for the illustra- 
tions and plans, especially the latter, every reader 
will feel profoundly grateful. As an example of the 
photographic illustrations, we are courteously permitted 
to reproduce the view of the crypt under the present 
Church of St. John, Clerkenwell. It is, says Mr. 
Clapham, ‘‘ the finest of these structures still standing 
in London. It is of two dates, the western portion 
of the central aisle being contemporary with the 
foundation. The quadripartite ribbed vaulting with 
broad responds and transverse bands between the 
bays belongs to the simpler type of Norman work. 
The two eastern bays with the flanking chapels were 
added when the aisled choir was built above (1185). 
The pointed vaulting springs from clustered shafts, 
and the whole is an elegant example of transitional 
work of the same date and character as the still existing 
‘Roufd’ of the Temple Church.’’ The volume is 
well printed and well indexed, and, we may add, is 
decidedly cheap. 


* x 

EarLy Wars OF WESSEX. By Albany F. Major. 
Edited by the late C. W. Whistler, M.R.C.S. 
With maps, plans, diagrams, and other illustra- 
tions. mbridge : University Press, 1913. 

Demy 8vo., pp. xvi+238. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
This interesting and scholarly volume, which opens 
with a generous and regretful dedication by one friend 
to the memory of another in token of a literary part- 
nership in a labour of love, suggests several reflections. 
First, it will satisfy, and even stimulate, the interest of 
many of our countrymen who, as they may wander 
over the highways of Hampshire, the plains and 
ridges of Dorset or Somerset, or the more broken 
tracks of Devon, to which modern facilities of travel 
give such easy access, must often be curious as to 
the real significance and actual events which lie 
behind great earthworks and other montments of 
the pre-Norman past. The glamour of the Roman 
occupation of Britain is divided from the founding of 
the kingdom of Wessex by many generations of which 
the average English citizen will probably never know 
more than a very little. But even for the general 
students in our schools the millennial celebration of 
King Alfred in 1901 gave a great fillip to the careful 
exploration of the pre-Norman period. In the twelve 
years that have elapsed a serious body of Anglo- 


Saxon literature has come from the Press, and the 
work of writers like Mr. W. H. Stevenson and 
‘‘diggers” like Mr. H. St. George Gray has sup- 
plied a mass of accurate material which will always 
redound to the credit of British research. Without 
this work it is probable that such a valuable volume 
as the present could not have been written, even 
though the enthusiasm of Mr. Albany Major and his 
late friend Mr. Whistler has led them to make an 
intimate acquaintance with the localities of the West 
Country which chiefly figure in their argument. 
Secondly, it seems very right that such an essay 
upon particular aspects of so remote a period in our 
island's history should receive, as it were, the zm- 
primatur of one of our two ancient Universities, 
The issue of it by the Cambridge University Press, 
with type of dignity and adequate figures, in which 
Mr. Heywood Sumner’s delightful plans of ancient 
camps take pride of place, may be taken as a welcome 
encouragement of disinterested research and know- 
ledge for their own sake. 

In a brief notice, especially as the present reviewer 
sincerely intends to work through some of the text 
gradually upon the sites themselves, it is impossible 
to deal with the subject-matter in detail. Successive 
chapters take us from the rise of Wessex in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, with Saxon invasions of this part 
of Britain, through the wars of.Kenwealh, Kentwine, 
and Ine, to the Conquest of Dyvnaint and the Battles 
of Gafulford (Camelford) and Ellandun (probably 
Allington, near Amesbury). Between its valuable 
discussion of the wider influence of ‘‘ local struggles ” 
and the more detailed account of Alfred’s famous 
campaigns of 876 to 878, the book contains the best 
account we remember to have read of the adventurous 
invasions of Wessex by the Danes from early Stone 
and Bronze times to the eleventh century. For in- 
stance, the negotiations at and taking of Wareham 
in 876, reached ‘‘ by one of those terrible rides of 
a mounted force of which we read so frequently, and 
which show how fully the Danes had mastered the 
secret and learned the value of a mobile striking 
force,’’ are fully dealt with in vivid pages which give 
a live interest to the remarkable surviving walls of 
the old Dorset town which Asser called a “castle.” 
Seven miles to the south-west, hanging on the edge 
of the coast, is the striking British Camp known 
locally as Flowersbarrow, which on p. 21 might 
perhaps have been included as Florus-bury, as it is 
indeed entered in one of the two instructive maps 
contained in a pocket at the end of this volume, 
although not otherwise mentioned therein. 

Three appendices deal faithfully with Sir Henry 
Howorth’s modern theory of the origins of Wessex, 
with Hearne’s reprint of a seventeenth - century 
account of Danish invasions in Somerset, and with 
discoveries at Cannington Park as late as 1912. 

W. H. D. 
* 


* * 
We have received an illustrated pamphlet by Dr. 
Matteo della Corte, dealing with the Pomerium, or 
common land of Pompeii—// Pomerium dei Pompeii. 
Nota del Dottore Matteo della Corte. Roma. 
Tipografia della R. Accademia dei Lincei, 1913. 


These notes are suggested by a recent —— on 
June 15, 19C9, of an inscription cut into a block of 
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travertine marble, roughly squared, concerning the 
restoration of private land in the reign of Vespa- 
sian, from the possessions .of the Tribune Suedius 
Clemeus to the inhabitants of Pompeii. This stone 
was unearthed on the public road leading to the 
north from the Vesuvian Gate. In 1763 a similar 
inscription had been discovered in close proximity to 
a statue of a man wearing the toga at the Herculanean 
Gate. The connection between this statue, known 
in the National Museum of Naples as that of the 
Tribune, and the stone used as its pedestal, was 
doubted by Mommsen. Dr. della Corte reviews the 
evidence in the light of new discoveries, and adds 
further notes upon the works of Suedius Clemeus, 
followed by a careful study of the topography of 
the Pompeian Pomerium, illustrated by a map and 
plans. 


*x* kx x 
Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton and Co., Ltd., have 
issued a neat booklet, by Miss Lucy Wheeler, on 
Romance Tiles of Chertsey Abbey (price Is. net). 
Fragments from Chertsey Abbey of what must have 
been one of the finest inlaid pavements in existence 
can be seen in the Wollaston Collection in the 
Medizval Ceramic Gallery of the British Museum. 
Two series of pictorial panels illustrate the romances 
of Tristrem and King Richard. Illustrations of these 
were made by Mr. Manwaring Shurlock, and 
published in a folio volume by Mr. William Griggs 
in 1885. Miss Wheeler, in the little book before us, 
has summarized the romances and epitomized the 
substance of Mr. Shurlock’s notes. She has per- 
formed her task well, and many of those who are 
interested in medizeval ceramics but who are unable 
to obtain Mr. Shurlock’s fine folio, will be glad to 
have this cheap little summary, with its ten illustra- 
tions. 
: x *k * 

The chief illustrated articles in the November 
Architectural Review are: ‘* Painted Decoration in 
England: I. From Rubens to Thornhill,” by Mr. 
I. C. Goodison; *‘ An Early Seventeenth-Century 
House: ‘ Slyfield’””—a fine example of early brick- 
work on the road between Leatherhead and Cobham 
—by Miss M. Jourdain; ‘‘An Act of Vandalism : 
The Demolition of St. Mary’s Church, Rotterdam,” 
the principal place of worship for the English com- 
munity in Rotterdam, now wantonly destroyed, by 
Mr, A. F. G. Leveson Gower; and ‘*The United 
Service Club,” by Mr. S. C. Ramsey. In the 
December issue are ‘‘Some Venetian Villas,” by 
Mr. M. S. Briggs ; ‘‘ Broughton Castle,” by Mr. J. A. 
Gotch ; and the second of Mr. Goodison’s papers on 
‘* Painted Decoration ” (the Georgian Period). These 
papers and all the other contents of this sumptuously 
produced periodical are splendidly illustrated. The 
Imprint, November 27, has an article of considerable 
technical interest in ‘“‘Type Sizes: I. The Old 
British Bodies,” by Mr. i H. Mason, with many 


facsimiles of types, The rest of the number is 
largely occupied with advertising designs, many 
of which. show excellent taste as well as much 
ingenuity. 


: * * x 
We have also received Fasc. 17 of Répertoire d Art 
et. d Archéologie (19, Rue. Spontini, Paris)—the 


second quarterly part of the fourth year of publication 
of this valuable and remarkably well done biblio- 
graphical record—with Fasc. 15, containing the 
alphabetical index of 140 treble-columned pages to 
the third year’s volume ; the Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
Archaological Journal, October, containing Mr. 
C. E. Keyser’s paper on ‘ Lydford and Charney 
Bassett Churches,” illustrated by sixteen good photo- 
graphic plates; ‘‘ Sandhurst, Berks,” by Captain 
Kempthorne, and other useful matter ; the /Journal 
of the Alchemical Society, vol. ii., parts 6 and 7 
(136, Gower Street, W.C. Price 2s. net each), con- 
taining Professor John Ferguson’s address on ‘‘ Some 
English Alchemical Books ”; and a paper by Madame 
I. de Steiger on ‘‘The Hermetic Mystery,” with 
discussion ; Rivista a’/talia, November 15, for a 
further reference to which see p. 30, a/e ; and cata- 
logues from Mr. P. M. Barnard, Tunbridge Wells 
(Early Woodcuts, Engravings and Etchings, illus- 
trated) and Mr. Frank Crowe, Wrexham (Topo- 
graphy chiefly). 
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Correspondence. 

—>— 

SOME NOTES ON SYDENHAM. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


SYDENHAM, as Mr. C. Edgar Thomas suggests in 
the November Antiguary, is not rich in historical 
associations and antiquarian lore ; but perhaps I may 
be allowed to direct your attention to the following 
items, which form connecting links between that 
parish and two old city churches. 

(a) In the Sydenham Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
built some fifty years ago, is a stone, baptismal font, 
beautifully ornamented with cherubs’ heads. This 
font originally stood in the church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, and, I am told, was presented to the 
Methodists of Sydenham by a former churchwarden 
of St. Giles’s, who rescued it from a lumber-room, 
whither it had been consigned during one of those 
upheavals so frequently miscalled restoration. It 
would be interesting to hear how the authorities 
came to discard the font at which Milton may have 
stood. 

(4) In the year 1874, during the construction of 
Queen Victoria Street, Wren’s church of St. Antholin, 
Watling Street, was demolished. The octagonal 
spire of solid stone, however, was removed to 
Sydenham, where it still adorns the grounds of a 
house on Round Hill. 

WILFRID FILDEs. 
II, Queen’s Road, 
Beckenham. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

Lt would be well if those proposing. to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor, 7, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating the subject and manner of treatment. 











